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*“*VESTALE” CHOSEN : MAINE FESTIVALS 


TO BEGIN YEAR aan ASSEMBLE THRONG 
AT METROPOLITAN ae IN BANGOR’S HALL 


Rosa Ponselle, with Lauri- Thirtieth Event in New En- 
Volpi and New Bass, Pinza, gland Community Given 
in First Night’s Cast— with Much Success Under 

IN “Magic Flute,” with Reth- William Rogers Chapman— 
berg and Talley, Novelty of Five Programs Bring Ap- 
Initial Week—Jeritza An- pearance of Soloists with 
nounced for Title Role of Loeal Chorus of 600 and 
un “Turandot” at Special Per- Players from New York 
ors, formance Outside Subscrip- Philharmonic — Beniamino 
the tion in Second Week—New Gigli Has Ovation in Con- 








ro- ‘ " or ic “Ada” N 
ae, Conductor, Bellezza, to cert List— “Aida” Sung 
| > Tht. i “hs 
ald Lead “Jewels” Brilliantly in Costume 
710- 
7YOR the opening of his nineteenth ANGOR, ME., Oct. 2.—The Maine 
ge- season as general manager of the Festivals were opened for the 
the Metropolitan Opera House, on Mon- thirtieth year in this city on the eve- 
rge day, Nov. 1, Giulio Gatti-Casazza ng of Sept. 30, when the first of 
i announces Spontini’s “La Vestale,’ ive concerts was given before an audi- 
: " ‘ A P « ot 

one of last season’s conspicuous suc ce of 2000 in the Auditorium. Fol- 
the cesses. The cast will be substantially e the close today of the Bangor 
nic the same as last vear, save that Gia- vents, the same programs will be 
oh como Lauri-Volpi will appear for the viven in Portland from Oct. 4 to 6. 
2 ° _ . ‘ : ‘ P at aa: S s92r ie " illiz 
ler first time in the role of Licinio, sung Notable again this year is the brilliant 
} “ last ason by Edward Johnso 1 st of noted soloists ably assisting 

- last seas dw: ‘ s é r ¢ 

"95 ee * Ace a —— e chorus of 600 and players from the 
the malo Pinza, — will sing the New York Philharmonic, under William 
ne Pontifex Maximus, formerly sung by Rogers Chapman, who this year made 
he José Mardones. Rosa Ponselle will again ; valedictory as Festival leader. 
— appear in the title réle, Margaret Mat- {mong the outstanding events of the 
tal zenauer as the Chief Vestal, and Giu- festival was the appearance of Benia- 
* seppe De Luca as Cinna. Tullio Serafin vo Gigli, tenor of the Metropolitan, on 
i will conduct. lay night—an event attended with 
“4 As previously announced in MUSICAL unique ovations. The gala final bill on 
— AMERICA, Mozart’s “Magic Flute” will be Saturday night was a performance of 
ritz oa during the first week, the principal Aid ey in whi h were heard Marcella 


feminine roles being in the hands of 


ati Roeseler, Marion Telva and James Wolfe, 
ha Elisabeth Rethberg, who will sing Pa- 











s the Metropolitan Opera; James de 
— mina, Marion Talley, the Queen of the r iria, Edwin Swain, Fannye Block, 
~ Night, and the other leading rdéles by Ernest J. Hill and Harold Kravitt, with 
— Messrs. Laubenthal, Schiitzendorf, Ben » Festival Chorus and orchestra. The 
me der and Whitehill. Mr. Bodanzky will Junior Festival Chorus was heard on 
_— conduct. Saturday afternoon. 
ept. —— r Rag eo ragga oa — a cee rt The first _— “yo : pe ge < 
DY SICA MERICA, 1S the production > r eratic and concert numbers of much 
orld for the first time in this cmmnine of Puc : DR. FRANK DAMROSCH <eellence. Marion Telva, mezzo-soprano 
and, cini’s posthumous opera, “Turandot,” Renowned Musical Educator, Who Heads the Institute of Musical Am. New York. for the f the Metropolitan Opera, sang an aria 
Bel- during the second week. This work will ['wenty-Second Season. (See Page 29 from Verdi’s “Don Carlos” and a group 
“ be given at a special non-subscription f songs, including Gretchaninoff’s ““Over 
vB performance on Tuesday night, Nov. 9. Mil . k ma S . dD 7 ; ] d ] { ae i } .. the Steppe,” and works by Dunn and 
— Maria Jeritza is announced to sing the i l u au € ¢ A Or lé€ ty € ¢ nis A ui a : rtists ort ly * ViacF udye« n. Her warm-colored tones 
age a oe = Mr. ae ry ng rer : . ' : a. und dramati: , xpression found excellent 
Spe 4 1e stage direction will be in the hands . “© > SI i ] li 7 } Ir {/ ] >< material in these works She was : 
“=> of Wilhelm von Wymetal and the scenery Sponsol 5 Se r les S to S low WOUC eu tities recipient of much applause, and was 
is by Josef Urban. MTT MM welled to grant an encore. 
During the first week Wolf-Ferrari’s . ‘ ci > 12.) ieee a — rit The accompanist was Mary H. Hay- 
nan- “Jewels of the Madonna” will be sung. I our ( oncerts to Be Given . a a tablishe: ford. of Bangor 
‘om- with Vincenzo Bellezza, the new con Earlv in Fall Before Pro- : The F - atin -s¢ Vi . Korb. s prano, proved charming 
y of ductor, making his début. The cast will : ‘ ; Tuesday e\ 2 2 ; ratura numbers, including “Caro 
o is be as last year and will include Mme vrams by Guest Artists Be- New. 2 a . Nome,” from “Rig sletto, ’ and a group 
rked Jeritza and Messrs. Martinelli and gee , ing —a 7 ' Hiles f songs. Her fr ch voice won the sym- 
Danise. Another opera announced for g1n Rerve! . rus : f her audience at once. a 
the opening week is Flotow’s “Martha,” : — — ; ; vr eee ee = i lla Swait iritone, had a well-merited suc- 
_* with Mme. Alda and Messrs. Gigli and | ILWAUKEE, WIS., © . > Dehet Adcom 1 nist A ess for his smooth and manly singing 
. De Luca. Mr. Serafin will conduct thi movement to give greater credit 7-4 . res ' Pear ‘Dio Possente,” from “Faust,” and 
work for the first time here. and a more secure position to the lo a Pe. awe . —_ nes by Carissimi, Harriet Ware, Oley 
tevivals of Verdi’s “Forza del Des artist has been started by the ( — r. a Mrs g . Speak nd others. He also gave an en- 
n tino” and _Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei Music Association of Milwauke nist A tou Ted . The first } ght's cr ntributions by 
Tre Re” will take place during Decem nn ; ; umber C3 tists rfield. t horus and the orchestra were 
ber, and Beethoven’s “Fidelio” during The officials of the newly reorganiz meets Naat . aes arked by tonal fullness and effective 
t the first half of January. Deems Tay- Society believe that seldom is props Elia Smith | e Tuthil iynamies. Dr. Chapman was hailed as 
a lor’s “The | King’s He nchman” will be honor and recognition accorded to the Ficl 1o-pianists . kt e st and. = ’ 
d sung in February with Mr. Serafin con- local artist. He, or she, is usually a T} = 4 ; j I reh: stral program at F riday s 
“ lucting, as previ usly announced in cepted as a matter of course. If any rea *e ; - « , . yo tinee had J umes W Ife, Metropolitan 
d these columns. The istomary matinée paid opportunities are offered, it is ‘ < theket < str It ra bass, and Benno Rabinoff, violin- 
yele of Wagner’s “Der Ring des Nie- fashionable to go out of town to engag honors betwee ; > of st. as soloists. Mr. Rabinoff played the 
e belungen” will be giver beginning about singers and instrumentalists. the t Mendelssohn Concerto and an arrange- 
a the end of January. “Rosenkavalier” To crystallize the idea of aiding tl The larce memb nt for unaccompanied violin of the 
“ will be revive d during the second half of local artist in a tangible way, instea Mus Association ™ . veellent ‘L acia” Sextet He distinguished him- 
~ the season. Thomas “Mignon” will be of confining appreciation to mere cor hacking for the artists wh ne engaged self for dextrous playing and brilliance 
“ revived about the end of February with versation, the Civic Music Associat These members « sel) tickets pro- f effect. and gave several encores. Mr. 
at Mmes. Bori and Talley and Mr. Gigli. has arranged a series of four paid con- mote the concerts im every wa Ww fe sang the aria, Si la Rigeur, 
“a Feodor Chaliapin will sing with the com-_ certs by local artists exclusively, to bh Frieda Koss is pres t of th ‘ from “La Juive,” which revealed his 
= pany the second half of December, the given in the Atheneum in the fall, Cix Mus A ssociatnor — 
P end of March and during April. largely before the main concert seasor SK INRO [Continued on page 12] 
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OPERA CONTINUES 
SWAY FOR THRONGS 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Second Week of Coast Lyric 
Season Opened With “Sam- 
son et Dalila’—Louise 
Homer and Charles Mar- 
shali in Brilliant Cast— 
Florence Macbeth, Tito 
Schipa and Richard Bonelli 
Contribute to Success of 
“Barber” — Claudia Muzio 
Delights in “Manon Les- 
caut”—Gaetano Merola and 
Pietro Cimini Conduct 


AN FRANCISCO, Oct. 2.—The 
second week of the season by the 
San Francisco Opera Company was 
opened on Sept. 27 with a fine per- 





formance of “Samson et Dalila” 
before a capacity house. As _ pre- 
viously reported, the series was 


brilliantly begun on Sept. 21 with 
“Martha.” “Faust” was sung two 
evenings later, and on the following 
Saturday, “The Barber of Seville” was 
finely presented, “Manon Lescaut” was 
sung on Tuesday of the second week. 

The opera season is thus in full sway. 
The second week was to include an opera 
a day. So far, each of the four per- 
formances has been of steadily increas- 
ing merit, and new stars, as well as es- 
tablished favorites, are winning new 
plaudits for their artistic work. 

The non-subscription performance on 
Sept. 25 of “The Barber of Seville” 
brought an ovation to Florence Mac- 
beth. Her Rosina was exquisitely sung, 
and while hardly of a Latin tempera- 
ment, she was charming. Using the 
“Io son Titania” aria from “Mignon” and 
“Annie Laurie” in the Lesson Scene, 
Miss Macbeth scored two distinct ova- 
tions, and several minor ones during the 
evening. 

Tito Schipa as the enamored Count 
Almaviva disclosed his rare histrionic 
gifts and sang in his best fashion. Vit- 
torio Trevisan, as Don Bartolo; Marcel 
Journet as Don Basilio, and Elinor Mar- 
lo as Bertha, did exceptionally clever 
work in their respective parts. 

Richard Bonelli sang the part of the 
Barber for the first time here. While 
he was much younger, and with a some- 
what lighter voice than his predecessors, 
he made an immediate success, winning 
the favor of the audience at his first 
entrance and holding it through the per- 
formance to the final curtain. Pietro 
Cimini conducted in capital fashion. 

“Samson et Dalila” was witnessed by 
a capacity house on Sept. 27, and proved 
the most lavish production to date. It 
was a color symphony that charmed the 
eye while mellow voices delighted the 
ear. 

The cast was as follows: 

CL 6668 hbk de b 60.6 bee Louise Homer 


Samson...............Charles Marshall 
S| ee ..Marcel Journet 


Ambimelech........... Antonio Nicolich 
ae Victor Vogel 
ee Lodovico Oliviero 
First Philistine....... Amerigo Frediani 
ly | So Rr eee Carlita Yates 
Mr. Marshall made a _ magnificent 


Samson, fulfilling the many requirements 
of the réle with genuine distinction. 
Mme. Homer was more convincing vo- 
cally than histrionically. Her voice 
savored of that same mellow quality 
which permeated the singing of the en- 
tire cast, and won her an ovation. “My 
Heart At Thy Sweet Voice” was mag- 
nificently sung. 

Mr. Journet did some of his most ef- 
fective work as the High Priest, and 
Victor Vogel, Californian bass, was ef- 
fective as the Old Hebrew. 

The Kosloff Ballet again gave cause 
for rejoicing that San Francisco has at 
last acquired an opera ballet of artistic 
merit. The dances were very evidently 
conceived and directed by an artist of 
first rank, and Vera Fredowa, the 
premiére danseuse, added her artistry 
and experience to the ensemble. 

The stage director, Armando Agnini, 
and the art director, Giovanni Grandi, 
triumphed anew in their direction and 
costuming of the chorus. The grouping 
of the colorful ensemble made a beau- 


Past Fiscal Year's Admissions 
Tax, $23,980.676 


ASHINGTON, Oct. 2.—The 

Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Treasury Department, reports that 
in the fiscal year which ended on 
June 30, 1926, the total amount 
collected as taxes on admissions to 
opera, concerts, theatrical and mo- 
tion-picture entertainments was 
$23,980,676.66. In the fiscal year 
which ended on June 30, 1925, the 
total was $30,907,809.09. The de- 
crease is explained by the Bureau 
as being due to the removal of the 
tax on the lower-price admissions 
by the new revenue law. 

A. T. M. 
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tiful spectacle. The settings were like- 
wise impressive. 

Mr. Cimini made his second appear- 
ance of the season as conductor and 
handled the baton as effectively as on 
past occasions. 


“Manon Lescaut” Delights 


The performance of “Manon Lescaut” 
on Sept. 28 was such as to confirm a 
suspicion that the San Francisco Opera 
folk have taken Coué’s suggestion as 
their motto—varying it operatically so to 
speak, so as to make it read, “Night by 
night, in every way, the opera is get- 
ting grander and grander!” 

“Manon Lescaut” with Claudia Muzio, 
Antonio Cortis, Désiré Defrére, and Vit- 
torio Trevisan in the principal parts, 
with Lodovico Oliviero in three parts, 
two of which were of noteworthy im- 
portance, was superbly done. It was a 
triumph for all concerned. 

Curtain call after curtain call resulted 
in bringing the stage director, Mr. Ag- 
nini, and the chorus master, Giuseppe 
Papi, to share with Gaetano Merola, the 
conductor, and the principals in ac- 
knowledging the applause. The one im- 
portant figure missing was Mr. Grandi, 
whose stage settings caused spontane- 
ous outbursts of hand-clapping on two 
occasions. 

Mr. Merola conducted the Puccini 
score in his best fashion, and with an 
enthusiasm which seemed contagious. 
Last year he gave us the Massenet ver- 
sion of the “Manon” story. Last night’s 
audience was quick to realize that Puc- 
cini’s version was more stirringly told. 
Mr. Merola himself had intimated that 
he preferred the latter for this fact at 
the opera-logue he gave on this opera 
earlier in the month. 

Mme. Muzio, as a superb singing 
actress, dominated the performance. 
Her male associates also revealed stellar 
qualities in their respective réles. Spe- 
cial mention should be made of Mr. 
Oliviero, who had his first prominent 
part that night as Edmondo, and did 
very well indeed. His Master of the 
Ballet was likewise excellent. 

Mr. Grandi’s setting for the third act, 
with the boat in the harbor at the rear 
of the stage, was an artistic triumph. 
In this setting the chorus did its finest 
work. The room in Geronte’s home, in 
the second act, was no less artistic, and 
the dancing lesson scene was carried out 
in captivating manner. “Manon Les- 
caut” was a triumph for every one 
concerned. It established new standards 
and closely approximated the ideal. 


Brilliant 


“Faust” was sung on Sept. 23 by the 
San Francisco Opera Company before 
an audience of 5000. The cast was as 
follows: Marguerite, Myrtle Claire Don- 
nelly; Faust, Paul Althouse; Mephisto- 
pheles, Marcel Journet; Valentine, Deé- 
siré Defrére; Siebel, Flossita Badger: 
Martha, Elinor Marlo; Wagner, Gioac- 
chino Pisani. 

The surprise of the evening was fur- 
nished by Miss Donnelly. Assuming her 
role at a week’s notice to release Luella 
Melius, who desired to make her first 
appearance in “Rigoletto,” this San 
Francisco singer gave a characterization 
that was vocally charming and histrion- 
ically convincing. A report was current 
that it was her first appearance in 
“Faust,” but her work did not betray it. 
Hers was a commendable performance 
under any circumstances — and little 
short of phenomenal under existing con- 
ditions. Her voice rang clear and true; 
it has an exquisite quality. 

The performance marked the one 
thousandth appearance of Mr. Journet 
as Mephistopheles. He was in better 
voice than on the opening night, but his 
acting was not up to the highest stan- 
dard. 

Mr. Althouse made his first operatic 


“Faust” 


N. Y. PHILHARMONIC GETS NEW PLAYERS 


Tympanist and Two First 
Desk Men Are 
Engaged 


Seven new musicians, of whom five 
are American born, have joined the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra for the 
season which opens in Carnegie Hall 
next Thursday evening. They are Saul 
Goodman, tympanist; Alexander Kos- 
zegi, principal second violin; Michael de 
Stefano, violin; Martin Brenstein, bass: 
Albert Marsh, oboe; William Conrad, 
contra-bassoon; and David Glickstein, 
trumpet. , ; 

Mr. Goodman, the new tympanist, Is 
possibly the youngest musician ever to 
occupy this post with a major orches- 
tra. He is a native of Brooklyn and 
studied music at New York University 
as well as under private instructors. Mr. 
Koszegi comes from Budapest, where he 
was for nineteen years a member of the 
Philharmonic. He also played viola with 
the Hubay Quartet. Mr. de Stefano re- 
places Joseph Gewirtz, who has been 
moved to the first violins. Mr. Conrad 
was formerly with the Queen’s Hall Or- 


chestra of London, and has played with 
other symphonic organizations. Messrs. 
Bernstein, Marsh and Glickstein are 
young American musicians of varied or- 
chestral experience. 

The only newcomer at a first desk, 
except Messrs. Koszegi and Goodman, 
will be Leon Barzin, Jr., who will play 
first viola. Mr. Barzin has been a mem- 
ber of the Philharmonic for six years. 
J. J. Kovarik will be assistant solo vi- 
ola. The other first desk men are Scipi- 
one Guidi, concertmaster; Hans Lange, 
assistant concertmaster and assistant 
conductor; Cornelius Van Vliet and Leo 
Schulz, ’cellists; Anselme Fortier, bass; 
John Amans, flute; E. F. Eagner, pic- 
colo; Bruno Labate, oboe; Philip Hen- 
kelman, English horn; Simeon Bellison, 
clarinet; E. Roelofsma, bass clarinet; 
Benjamin Kohon, bassoon; Bruno Jaen- 
icke, horn; Harry Glantz, trumpet; Ma- 
rio Falcone, trombone; Fred Geib, tuba; 
and Theodore Cella, harp. Maurice Van 
Praag is again manager of the orches- 
tra personnel and assistant solo horn. 

Henry Boewig and Emil F. Greinert 
are librarians, with “Jimmy” Carroll as 
assistant and baggage master. Louis 
Salter will be director of transportation. 





appearance here, giving much pleasure 
with his rich, resonant voice and capable 
acting. 

Mr. Defrére made the unusually minor 
Valentine conspicuous by his vocal and 
histrionic artistry. Miss Marlo was ef- 
fective, and Miss Badger’s singing was 
commendable. 

The Kosloff Ballet was a welcome fea- 
ture. This is the first time the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company has had a ballet 
of professional caliber—and its work 
gave cause for rejoicing. Another satis- 
fying feature was the beautiful violin 
obbligato played by Louis Persinger in 
“Salut Demeure.” 

The San Francisco choristers added 
much to the picture and sang well. The 
men’s chorus is particularly good. The 
excellent training of Giuseppe Papi and 
the stage direction of Armando Agnini 
were reflected in all the ensembles. Set- 
tings and lighting were effective. 

Gaetano Merola’s conducting was of 
the best. MarceryY M. FISHER. 


Melius Scores 

Telegraphic reports to New York from 
San Francisco indicate that the appear- 
ance of Luella Melius in her San Fran- 
cisco début in “Rigoletto” with the San 
Francisco Opera Company on Thurs- 
day night was a distinct success, quite 
similar to that which she had in Chicago 
last winter. 

Mme. Melius was engaged for her 
first San Francisco recital on Oct. 17, 
immediately after the “Rigoletto” per- 
formance. She was booked to appear in 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” Oct. 5 and to 
go to Les Angeles for three per- 
formances, in “Rigoletto,” “The Barber 
of Seville” and “Faust,” returning to 
San Francisco for Oct. 17. 





Les Angeles Nears Possession of Mu- 
nicipal Band and Organ 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 2—The quarterly 
report of the Civic Bureau of Music 
and Art, Antoinette Sabel, executive di- 
rector, discloses the fact that material 
progress is being made toward the 
founding of a municipal band and the 
building of a municipal organ. The re- 
port also reveals the fact that a booklet, 
setiing forth the music and art resources 
of the city, will soon be off the press and 
ready for distribution. Mrs. Oscar A. 
Trippet is chairman of the free ticket 
bureau, through which tickets are pro- 
vided for concerts, lectures and such 
events for worthy applicants. 

a: ea 





Helen Stanley te Sing With Philadelphia 
Civic Opera Company 

Helen Stanley, soprano, who has re- 
turned to Stamford for work on her 
operatic and concert répertoire for the 
season, has been engaged to appear as 
Elizabeth in the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company’s performance of 
“Tannhauser” on Nov. 11. Later in the 
nonth she will appear in the title rdle 
of “Madama Butterfly.” 





“Romanticism” is New Robbiani Opera 

Mian, Sept. 25.—Igino Robbiani, com- 
poser of “Anna Karenina,” has com- 
pleted a new opera, “Romanticism.” It 
is based on the comedy by Revetta. 
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LOS ANGELES LIKES 
TWO LOCAL SINGERS 


Sopranos Draw Good Audi- 
ences—Tibbett Is Honored 


at Dinner-Dance 
By Hal Davidson Crgin 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 2.—Two Los An- 
geles singers were heard recently in at- 
tractive recitals. Gladys Grace Hill, 
soprano, whose late studies in New York, 
Paris and Milan served to awaken wide 
interest, pleased a large audience in the 
Bovard Auditorium on the evening of 
Sept. 24, when she appeared in conjunc- 
tion with Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
composer-pianist. In addition to sing- 
ing a cycle of four songs by Mr. Cad- 
man, who officiated at the piano for the 
group, Miss Hill sang numbers by 
Donaudy, Sibella, Puccini, Verdi, Staub 
and others, including an attractive song 
by the accompanist, Helen Fromer. The 
voice is one of considerable beauty and 
is generally used with discretion and 
taste. Her intelligent grasp of her songs 
enables her to achieve effective climaxes 
and win prolonged applause from her 
audience. The Cadman cycle, “Oh, Bird 
of Flame,” is in the composer’s happiest 
vein and was delightfully given. Mr. 
Cadman, deservedly popular in his home 
city, also played four of his latest piano 
compositions, all of which were warmly 
received. 

Another soprano to make a favorable 
impression was Georgie Stark, colora- 
tura soprano, who was given a testi- 
monial concert at the Gamut Club, on 
the eve of her departure for further 
study in Europe, the evening of Sept. 28. 
Miss Stark, whose ability has brought 
her prominently before the public in 
southern California, sings with charm 
and artistry and with a voice capable 
of surmounting the technical difficulties 
of “Ah, fors é lui” and “Una voce poco 
fa.” There were also numbers. by 
Fourdrain, Hageman, Dvorak, Crist and 
others that elicited the hearty approyal 
of her audience. The concert was ar- 
ranged by a committee and bore the 
indorsement of Alexander Bevani, Gae- 
tano Merola, Giacomo Spadoni and L. 
E. Behymer, the last-mamed being 





” 


sponsor. 
Lawrence Tibbett, baritone of the 
Metropolitan, and Mrs. Tibbett were 


guests of honor at a brilliant dinner and 
dance given for members of the Orpheus 
Club and friends by James G. Warren, 
music patron, at the Mary Louise on the 
evening of Sept. 24. Mr. Tibbett, as a 
former citizen of Los Angeles and mem- 
ber of the Orpheus Club, was warmly 
extolled by Mr. Warren and _ other 
speakers. Mr. Warren was assisted in 
receiving by Mrs. Warren and their 
daughter, Elinor Remick Warren, and 
her husband, Dr. Huntsberger. 

Maud Allan, dancer, whose appear- 
ance at the Hollywood Bow! attracted 
one of the largest crowds of the season, 
achieved another outstanding success in 
the production of the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” given in the Eagle Rock 
Roman Bowl on the evening of Sept. 
24. The dancer shared honors with the 


Luboviski Trio, composed of Calmon 
Luboviski, Mischa Gegna and Claire 
Mellonino. 
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. | Creator and Interpreter: The Career of Lortzing 
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MEMENTOS IN THE LIFE OF AN 


Menument to Lortzing in Berlin, from a Photograph; Gustav Eberlein, Sculptor; Unveiled 





occasional 


these 


for their rarity of occurrence. 


Theater, Wiesbaden. 


PIANIST who performs 
his own compositions, 
a violinist who plays 
works by himself, a 
conductor who livens 
up a program with an 
original masterpiece — 
not particularly notable 
But 


are 


a singer who plays important rdéles 


In 


phenomenon 
than a 
other 


operas from his pen! Such a 
seems worthy of more 
passing glance, if for nm 


reason than that he is 


phenomenon. 


whose 


The works of Gustav Albert Lortzing, 
i25th anniversary falls. this 


month, offer sufficient reason, however, 


fi 


ra 
eareer 


the 
of 


of his 


works for 


details 
his 


resurrection of 
and a survey 


the stage. 


Sician’s 
“Hans 


Of particular interest among this mu- 
creative efforts is his opera, 
Sachs,” produced some twenty- 


ght years before Wagner’s “Die Meis- 


isiness 


rsinger,” which draws upon the same 
storical material for its libretto. 

Lortzing was born in Berlin on Oct. 
, 1801. His father gave up the leather 
1S] tried and true trade which 
d earned livings for two generations 
fore!—for the more romantic career 
an actor, which accounts for Gustav’s 
ining toward dramatics. His uncle, 
hann Friedrich Lortzing, was also an 
tor, and had made a name for himself 
the Court Theater in Weimar in 1805. 
At an early age Lortzing started on a 


heatrical career, playing child’s parts. 


Lortzing’s Birthplace in Berlin. 


He also showed a propensity and talent 
for music, and received fundamental 
musical instruction. In addition to the 
piano, he learned to play the violin and 
the ’cello, his preference for the latter 
instrument being frequently shown in 
his compositions. 

On Jan. 4, 1812, Lortzing’s father ob- 
tained a part at the Stadt Theater in 
Breslau, where his wife was also playing 
in comedy and drama and at times sang 
in opera. The Breslau engagement end- 
ed in July of that year, and then young 
Lortzing’s life became one of continuous 
wandering. The family drifted to Cob- 
lenz, then to Bamberg and on to Strass- 
burg. In Breisgau, in 1817, they became 
acquainted with the director, Derossi. 

It was Derossi, who managed theaters 
at Diisseldorf, Aachen and Céln, who 
first engaged Lortzing, in 1819, to 
play the part of a youthful lover and 
also to sing tenor and baritone parts in 
opera. While with him, Lortzing met 
his first and only love, a young actress 
Rosina Regina Ahles, who had also 
been engaged by Derossi. They were 
married on Jan. 30, 1823. In 1826 Lort- 
zing was engaged as an actor at the Det- 
mold Court Theater, where he won th 
admiration of the public. 


First and Early Operas 


On Feb. 1, 1828, his first opera, in one 
act, “‘Ali Pascha von Janina,” was given 
in Miinster. Lortzing took for the sub- 
ject of his libretto Ali Pascho, the chief- 


tain of the Albanians, who in the Greek 
War of Liberation had become famous 
and had been slain a few years befor 


In the opera Lortzing played the 
of Robert. In March of that year “Dic 


From a Production at the Kénigliches 


ALMOST FORGOTTEN COMPOSER 
Oct. 23, 1906. Last Act of “Czar and Carpenter,” 
Gustav Albert Lortzing, from a Painting by Souchon 


Hochfeuer,”’ or “Die Veteranen,” an op- 


eretta in one act, words by Dr. Sachs, 


was also given at Miinster, the text and 
music of which has been lost. On March 
29, 1829, Christian D. Grabbe’s “Don 
Juan und Faust,” a dramatic poem in 
five acts, music by Lortzing, was given 
at the Detmold Court Theater. At the 
wish of the poet, the composer played 
the part of Don Juan. His oratorio “Die 
Himmelfahrt Jesu Christ” was given at 
a concert in Osnabriick in November, 
1829. 


Wrote His Own Texts 


On June 30, 1832, a melodrama in two 


acts, text by Theodore Hell after Scribe, 
called “Yelva” or “Die Stumme,” with 
music by Lortzing, was given in Pyr- 
mont. On Oct. 11 of this year “Der Pole 


und sein Kind,” or “Der Feldwebel vom 
IV Regiment,” the text also by the com- 
poser, was given, and met with extensive 
favor in Osnabriick. Dating with this 
opera, Lortzing wrote almost all the 
texts of his operas. 

“Andreas Hofer,” a operetta, 
was finished at the end of November, 
1830, but for political reasons, was not 


two-act 


given. It was not until April 14, 1887, 
that this opera was first heard, then 
after being revised by E. N. von Rezni- 


cek. It was then performed at the Stadt 
Theater in Mainz. Weber’s influence is 
very marked in “Andreas Hofer.” Its 
broadly constructed overture abounds in 
romantic music. The year ended with 
the performance on Dec. 21, in 
Miinster, of “Der Weihnachtsabend.” 


Cw 
nirst 


“Scenen aus Mozarts Leben,” an oper- 
etta in one act, was never given. Only 
the score, not the text, exists of this 
pera, which was composed about this 


period. In 1833 Director Ringelhardt, 
of the Leipzig Stadt Theater, engaged 
Lortzing as one of his tenors. 


“Die Beiden Schiitzen” 


In 1837 “Die Beiden Schiitzen,” a 
comic opera in three acts, from the 
French, text by the composer, was given 
in the Stadt Theater in Leipzig, on Feb. 
20. The music of this opera was com- 
pleted in a few weeks’ time. Ten months 
later came “Czaar und Zimmermann,” a 
comic opera in three acts, which secured 
Lortzing’s immediate fame. It was 
given at the Stadt Theater in Leipzig on 
Dec. 22; in Berlin on Jan. 4, 1839; Ham- 
burg on Novy. 22, 1839; Dresden on Feb. 
2, 1840; Miinich on July 23, 1841, and 


Vienna on Oct. 22, 1842. In 1887 the 
opera was heard in Leipzig, Vienna, 
Hamburg, Dresden, Darmstadt and 
other German towns in celebration of 


the fiftieth anniversary of the first per- 
formance. The opera was sung four 
times in the New Theater in New York 
during the season of 1909-1910, and at 
the Lexington Theater in New York on 
Oct. 22, 1919. When the Germans in 
Milwaukee founded their first musical 
society there, of which Mr. Balatka, a 
Bohemian-German, was their first 
leader, the opening number of their first 
concert, in May, 1850, was the Overture 
to “Czaar und Zimmermann.” On April 
8, 1853, the same society gave the whole 
work, the first German opera to be given 
in the West. In that same year the 
Milwaukeeans also gave “Der Waffen- 
schmied.” 

Of his next opera “Die Schatzkammer 
des Inka,” text by Robert Blum, which 


[Continued on page 11} 
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Excellent Performances Are Given by 
San Carlo Company in Century Theater 


“Lucia” and “Martha”, Added to Répertoire, Give Escobar 
Opportunity to Display Vocal Virtuosity—Saroya Again 
Greeted in “Bohéme” and “Pagliacci” — Favorite Artists 


Applauded in 
Company as “Canio” 


Familiar Roles—Ismaele V 


oltolimi Joims 





EPETITIONS were the 
third week of Gallo’s 
Carlo Opera the 
Theater, the only additions to the réper- 


order of the 
Sat 


*, “ay > 
Fortune 


Company in Century 


toire being “Lucia di Lammermoor” and 
“Martha.” The little Japanese prima 
donna, Haru Onuki, was again acclaimed 
in “Madama Butterfly,” and Clara Jaco 
bo won plaudits for her excellent work 
in “Trovatore” and “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana.” Men stars were all conspicuously 
successful in their réles with audiences 
of discrimination. The Ballet added 
much, both in the matter of incidental 
dances and also in divertissements after 
several performances. 


Repeat “La Boheme” 


Monday night found the cast of “La 
Bohéme” in good spirits at the repetition 
of the opera in the Century Theater. 
It was Bianca Saroya’s night, for she 
had just fully recovered from a cold 
and was in especially brilliant voice. 
Her Mimi had one quality that is not 
found in the majority of impersonations 
of this favorite réle—it was convincing. 
Rodolfo, in the hands of Dimitri Onofrei, 
sang with sincerity, and his voice was 
clear and ringing. Marcel, Colline, and 
Schaunard were sung by Lorenzo Conati, 
Andrea Mongelli, and Giuseppe Inter- 
rante. Natale Cervi was Benoit and 
Alcindoro, and Tina Paggi, the obstrep- 
erous Musetta. Carlo Peroni con- 
ducted. There were divertissements 
after the opera, by the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Ballet, in which Mlles. Campana, 
Shott, Zari, Madson and Barashkova, 
and Maria Yurieva, Vechslav Swoboda 
and Pedro Rubin were soloists. S. M. 


“The Bride of Lammermoor” 


For the first time during the present 


engagement, Donizetti’s “Lucia” was 
sung on Tuesday evening, Consuelo 
Escobar depicting the woes of Lucy 


Ashton. She was supported by Franco 
Tafuro as Edgar, Gino Lalli as 
Henry, Francesco Curci as Bucklaw, 
Natale Cervi as Bide-the-Bent, Philine 
Falco as Alice and Luigi De Cesare as 
Norman. Miss Escobar, though inclined 
to save her voice for the Mad 
sang well throughout the opera, dis 
playing clean fiorituri as well as fine 
tone in lyric passages. Mr. Tafuro was 
happiest when placid: At other times, 
a tendency to snarl his tones detracted 
from the very obvious natural beauty of 
his well-produced voice. The remainder 
of the cast were all adequate, and the 


scene, 


Song 


Smithsonian Institution Secures 
> 
Recordings 
Obet 4 | 


Vakah 


—— t B—TWin 
Smithsoniar Institutior has 


completed a valuable collection 
phonographic records of 115 a 


cient Indian songs which ar 

be rendered into sheet music by 
specialists of the United States 
Bureau of American Ethn c 
Says the Smithsonian Institut 

announcement “The whale and 
the sea furnish themes for the 


Makah Indians 
Washington, whic! 
Densmore has recorded 


tribal songs of 
of the State of 
Frances 


the 


for the Bureau. The Makah i 
habit Neah Bay, near the tiy 

Cape Flattery, and before 

ing of the white man the wha 
provided their main od sup] 
It was to the Makah what the bu 


falo was to the plains t: 
sequently it figures prominently 


ibes Com 








his songs, legends and ceremon 
als.” Miss Densmore got phon 
graph records of 115 carefull 
selected songs, which will be 

ied at the Smithsoniar 

sheet music will be writter 

the results obtained. A.T.M 





audience tihrroughout 
and lavist th piuse. Carlo Peroni 

he J ‘A. Hi. 

“Trewatere Reps ated 

Verdi's ever hloomime “Trovatore” 
was repeated z MCinexiay evening 
though with some changes im the cast 
from that of the opemimg week. Clara 
Jacobo was agaim the Leenerw, repeat- 
ing her encelkmt performance, and 
James De Gawirta the Womres, winning 
plandits for his “Di Quella Pira” as 
bef or Giuseppe Initerrante was Di 
Lune, and Bernice Schalker, Azucena, 
both them singing amd acting with 
spirit and receiving well-earned ap- 
plause Philime Palko was Inez, Fran- 
cesco Curcei, Ruiz, and Andrea Mongelli, 

Ferrante Carlo Peromi comducted. 

J. D. 

“Chemen™ Civem 

Giordano’s feeble comentiom of what 
the French Rewolwtiom was te amd of 
what kind of musi would best depict it 
was, nevertheless, the velicle for some 
good singing om Tihwrsdiny Especially 
good im this wocalkan was Mr. Comati as 
Gerard, a réle which seemed to fit him 
admirably mn the bargaim He made 
many of the wapidities allotted him 
palatable Mr. Tai seemed ielined 
to strain this beawtiful orgam im the effort 
to give more herwkm to the character 
Chenier At tomes be same more in 
the mammer to whoch his ce has be- 
come accustomed. Miss Sareya kept up 
the good average she bas maintained, in 
the not particularly amimated réle of 
M adclerne Wiss Salor played Bersz, 
Miss Falco the umittess Wessrs. Mon- 
celli, Cerwi, De sare and Curci and 
Miss Schalker comtributed ther bits, 
The ballet was |: ws So was Mr 

Perot w.s 


Wi. wre 


“Madama Butt rifty ”" drew a2 good-sized 


“Rutter fh - Prax 





audience on Froday evening ractically 
the same cast appearing 2s f the 
first hearime tw weeks enmriler Haru 
Onuki 22 ured her audience 
he tithk j W nire xas Pink 
? . V agiee lis the Sharples 
and Bermce Schaller tthe Suzuk The 
remaming rokes were capad illed by 
Philine Fale P reams z ind 
Natak ( T W bi agueted. 
After the “7a tthe ballet was seem In 
ur divertissements Woe. Yurieva, 
Miss Madsom and Mr. Swobods being the 


soloists J. D. 
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Everyone engaged im tie muntimee pe 
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Preparations for Los Angeles 
Opera Continue Briskly 


OS ANGELES, Oct. 2.—With 
the opening of the Los Angeles 
Grand Opera season, scheduled for 
Oct. 4, the Shrine Auditorium, 
where the eleven performances 
will be given, is the scene of un- 
usual bustle and activity as: the 
finishing touches are being put on 
under the guidance of Richard 
Hageman, general musical direc- 
tor. Singers who will be heard in 
leading réles have been arriving 
daily, as they have completed their 
engagements with the opera com- 





pany in San Francisco. The 
chorus and those who will have the 
lesser roles have been rehearsing 


daily for some time, and now the 
huge stage in the Auditorium is 
being used by Mr. Hageman in co- 
ordinating the ensemble. “‘Samson 
and Delilah,” with Louise Homer 
and Charles Marshall in the lead- 
ing parts, is listed for the opening 
night. According to Merle Armi- 
tage, business executive of the as- 
sociation, the ticket sale is highly 
encouraging and it is expected 
that the season will set a new mark 
in operatic annals. Bi. BD. ©. 


and singers who had leading parts never 
allowed the comedy spirit to flag. More- 
over, roles calling for youth were filled 
by artists possessing youth, and their 
singing was of no mean order. 

Consuelo Escobar had the title rdle, 
singing with a fine lyrical sense, and 
acting with right amount of vivacity. 
As Nancy, Bernice Schalker showed a 
keen sense of humor and was vocally 
adequate. Dimitri Onofrei was the 
Lionel. He was at times a little over- 
generous in the use of his attractive 
voice, but fitted well into his part. Giu- 
seppe Interrante had his own individual 
suecess as Plunkett. Natale Cervi, ever 
faithful, was indispensable as a fun- 
maker. He appeared as Sir Tristan. 
Another capable comedian was Luigi De 
Cesare, the Sheriff. 

Team work was excellent, and the per- 
formance was extended with ballet diver- 


tissements, the names of Pedro Rubin, 
Maria Yurieva, Vechslav Swoboda, 
Miles. Madson, Stanton, White, Leon, 
Shott and Vaughn, appearing on the 


D. B. 


program. 
Changes in Double Bill 
The double bill was given for a second 
ime during the series on Saturday night, 
but with several changes of cast. Mme. 
Jacobo took over the vivid apron of San- 
tuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and 
gave the part praiseworthy detail, 
though her singing was of variable qual- 
ty. Coe Glade assumed the pert habili- 
ments of Lola, making the character 


+ 


rather more important than it usually 
is, and showing her full mezzo tones to 
idvantage. Mr. Tafuro repeated his 


tonally fine and rather vehement Turiddu, 
but he should eschew unsuitable gestures. 
Miss Faleo was the Mamma Lucia and 
Mr. Interrante the Alfio. 

In “Pagliacci,” the most interesting 
factor was the début in New York of 
Ismaele Voltolini as Canio, who frisked 
through the role in high spirits, and sang 
the Arioso with an intensity that brought 
a half dozen recalls. His voice, though 
sometimes a little “white,” is youthful 
and Lorenzo Conati was a 
nagnificent Tonio, both vocally and his 
trionically. He was compelled to repeat 
th the Prologo. Mme. Saroya 
very capably. Mr. Inter 
as Silvio, and Mr. Curci 

The choral work in both 
good moments. Mr. 
oth works. R. M. K. 
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Westminster Oheir Simes at Wedding of 
Feander’s Daagitter 


LbAYT a “ Telit 4 T tax W =T 
ninste? hor ; m same at the 
NATTIRg MEMO m Sept. 2 f Mar 
raret Stoddard Tialh sughter of the 


Allen 


Charles Thomas of 
Lexington, Ky. The choir sang the 
“Lol wedding music heralding 
ach of the bridal party. 


H. E. H. 





St. Louis Singer Marries Schirmer 


Representative 


Sr. Louts, Oct. 2.—Olga Hambucchen, 
prominent St. Louis singer, was mar- 
ried Sept. 24 in the Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional Church to Edward G. Marquard 
f New York, special representative of 
G. Schirmer, Inc. She has appeared 
several times with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony, is a member of the choirs of 
Temple Israel and the Pilgrim Church, 
und is a teacher. Mrs. Marquard will 
-ontinue her professional work here for 
the present. BS. kn C. 


TALLEY SINGS TWICE 
BEFORE HOME FOLKS 


Crowded House on First Night 
Made Second Concert 
Necessary 


By Blanche Lederman 


KANSAS ClTY, Mo., Oct. 2.—Conven- 
tion Hall was the scene of a unique 
event when Marion Talley, soprano, sang 
for 5000 of her townspeople, making her 
first appearance here since her début 
at the Metropolitan Opera House last 
winter. Rising, the audience greeted 
her with loud acclaim. ; 

Miss Talley sang operatic arias in 
Italian and German, and French songs 
to the general delight of her auditors. 





Hers was a decided home-coming 
triumph. Maximilian Rose, violinist, 


and Emil Polak, accompanist, were also 
welcomed. 

Miss Talley received many bouquet 
of flowers, which she personally dis 
tributed to hospitals after the concert. 

When she learned from Walter A. 
Fritschy, local manager, that thousands 
had been refused admittance to her first 
concert because the capacity of the hal! 
was exhausted, she planned a_ second 
concert, which was given two evenings 
after the first. The proceeds of this 
concert have been given by Miss Talley 
to a fund for the education of young 
musicians. 

The Little Symphony, N. DeRubertis, 
conductor, assisted the singer, as the) 
had done in past events, when she sang 
for educational funds. The Symphony 
appeared for the first time this season 
and received many rounds of applause. 
Besides providing effective accompani- 
ments for operatic arias, the players 
opened the program with the Overtur 
to “Mignon” and later gave Svendsen’s 
“Norwegian” Rhapsody, No. 2. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHI! 

MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC 

REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUG. 24, 1912, 

Of MusIcaL AMERICA, published weekly 

New York, N. Y., for Oct. 1, 1926. 

State of New York = 
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Before me, a Notary Public in and for tl 
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peared Leopold Levy, who, having been du 
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the Secretary of the Music 
America Co., publishers of MusICcCAL AMERI( 
and that the following is, to the best of h 
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Ellis Levy Is Married 
The marriage of Ellis Levy, assist 
concertmaster of the St. Louis Sj 
phony, to Esther Graff of St. Louis, w 
celebrated in New York recently. 


All the material in MUSICAL AMERICA 
copyrighted and may be reproduced « 
when proper « edit is given 
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The Mistake of Being Seen Elsewhere, 
Why Papi Fell from Favor at the 
Metropolitan—Signal Honor for 

Rosa Ponselle, Chosen Again to 

Open Season—‘Fiora” Added to 

Her Roles—“Turandot” and Some 

Rumors—An “Pan” 

Heard in London—Pen-Magic in 

Voice Changing—A Noted Tenor 

and a Lakes City Sign Deferred 


Peace Protocol 


American 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


HE story of the dropping of Gennaro 

Papi from the Metropolitan’s staff of 
conductors, and the substitution of Vin- 
cenzo Bellezza, has never been told. 

Well, then, here it is, as conveyed to 
me by one of my imps who assures me 
that Papi has admitted to close friends 
that the facts are as I relate them. 

The conductor, it appears, the 
mistake of running counter to what Giu- 
lio Gatti-Casazza regards 
discipline, and although it is possible 
that his name will remain on the roster 
for another year, since his contract has 
not expired, he has admitted frankly 
that he is out, and as a result of some- 
thing that happened last season. 


made 


essential 


as 


This something was an attempt on his 
part to avoid conducting a special per- 
formance or concert—for reasons of his 
own. A tale that he was sick was ac- 
cepted at the opera house and another 
conductor was called upon to take over 
duties that had been assigned to Papi. 

As luck would have it, some one saw 
the conductor on the street that evening 
and I am told that at his next rehearsal 
the general manager covered him with 
sarcasms, 

Many of the singers will be sorry to 
see Papi depart because as a conductor 
he was fundamentally a good accompa- 
nist for them and they depended on him, 
as on no other conductor of the staff, to 
help them over rough places of perform- 
ances. When he conducted they felt 
doubly secure in their parts. 

But as the most criticized person in 
the opera company, with virtually all 
the reviewers taking a fling at him, Papi 
Was scarcely in a position to assume a 
refractory position with respect to the 
rules under which everyone must work 
if he is to continue at the Metropoli- 
tan. 

_ = 


ho“ 3s to those who had con- 
trived to convince themselves in ad- 
vance of Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s formal 
Statement that the season would open 
with Maria Jeritza in “The Jewels of the 
Madonna,” Mr. Gatti has announced 
that the opening opera will be “La Ves- 
tale,” the most resplendent of last sea- 
son’s revivals. This, incidentally, means 
that Rosa Ponselle will have the honor, 
nong the sopranos of the company, 


of launching the new operatic year; 

signal one, in that she also began 
the season a year ago with Gigli in 
“Gioconda.” It will not be the first 


me, however, that a singer has had this 
honor in two years in succession, Mme. 
Jeritza having been similarly favored in 
1922 and 1923, when the opening operas 


were “Tosca” and “Thais” respectively. 
As Edward Johnson will be away the 
first part of the season. “Vestale” will 
have a new tenor, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, 
who, I understand, learned the réle dur- 
ing the summer. 


x * x 


ISS PONSELLE, it has been dis- 

closed, has added the réle of Fiora 
in “L’Amore dei Tre Re” to her réper- 
toire. The Montemezzi opera is to be 
returned to currency this season and 
she will bring a new characterization of 
the heroine to its restoration. The opera 
house will then have three Fioras—Miss 
Ponselle, Lucrezia Bori and Florence 
Easton. If there are others of the com- 
pany who have sung the part at the 
Metropolitan, it has slipped my mind. 
Claudia Muzio, now one of the chief 
stars in the Chicago firmament, made 
much of the réle when in New York 
some years ago. Miss Bori, who was 
the first to sing it at the Metropolitan, 
has always found it one of her happiest 
parts, but in spite of her love for it and 
the admiration she always awakens in it, 
she is said to find it too arduous and ex- 
hausting for frequent portrayal. 

The second act, as you know, is one of 
no little strain, emotionally as well as 
vocally and dramatically. In the third, 
Fi being dead, there is consider- 
ably less for her to do. She merely re- 
poses (or has a substitute do it for her) 
on a bowery bier, while Avito and Man- 
fredo kiss her lips and expire from the 
poison thereon. One sarcastic reviewer 
was wont to remark of still another 
prima donna who essayed this réle that 
she was altogether incomparable in this 
final act. 

Miss Ponselle is fortunate in possess- 
ing the saving gift of humor. Also, she 
has some thought of compassion for her 
fellow artists. So, I am informed, she 
has struggled during the summer with 
this “too solid flesh” of which others be- 
side Hamlet may complain, to the end 
that when Mardones, or Didur, or the 
new basso, Pinza, attempts to shoulder 
her lifeless form there will be no need 
of assistance from the wings. On at 
least two previous occasions Miss Pon- 
selle has astonished everyone by the 
poundage removed during the summer 
interregnum. 

There is no more willing singer at the 
opera house than Rosa Ponselle and 
none more dependable. Conductors and 
stage managers like to work with 
her. So do her fellow artists. For one 
thing, in spite of her years of success— 
and this will be her eighth season in 
stellar altitudes at the Metropolitan— 
she is always ready to learn. 

Opera managements are human; it is 
only natural that they should appreciate 
a singer who always gives her best and 


ora 


all 


who never leaves them in doubt as to 
what they can expect. I predict that we 
will hear her in “Norma” a season or 


so hence. 





UT the path of no operatic artist, 

however celebrated and successful, 
ever runs altogether smoothly. Among 
other tribulations, there is the task of 
singing réles which seem to the artist 
unsuited to her, though the public may 
like these self same impersonations im- 
mensely. It is no secret at the opera 
house, for instance, that Mme. Jeritza 
did not want to sing Maliella in “The 
Jewels of the Madonna.” She is devoutly 
religious and takes some things more 
seriously than many other singers do. 
But she is first and foremost an artist, 
and there was nothing for her to do 
when the part was assigned to her but 
to make the most she could of it. This 
she did, and achieved one of the most 
striking successes of her American ca- 
reer. But I am told that Maliella dis- 
turbed her so that she wept like a child 
when one of her friends told her after 
the dress rehearsal of the striking ef- 
fect she had created. 


> * * 


HERE have been 

mors and counter rumors with re- 
spect to “Turandot.” One of these even 
had the Metropolitan borrowing the star 
soprano of another organization to 
create the réle at the Metropolitan, al- 
though both Mme. Jeritza and Florence 


some curious ru- 


Easton were instructed to prepare it. 
My correspondent assures me it is alto- 
gether improbable. These rumors have 
inferred that Mme. Jeritza has found 
the music unsuited to her voice. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza definitely announced 
Mme. Jeritza in “Turandot” at his an- 
nual interview with the newspapermen 
this week. A report that Miss Ponselle 
might also be called upon to shoulder its 
responsibilities was left hanging in the 
air, neither confirmed or denied. 

One thing seems to be agreed, how- 
ever, and that is that the “Turandot” 
role is one of the most difficult and tax- 
ing that has been written into later-day 
Italian opera. 


CYCORE another for Sir Henry Wood! 

That enterprising British conductor 
has contrived to bring out a new Ameri- 
can work just ahead of its first perform- 
ance in this country. 

And score two for Howard Hanson! 
Lucky the American who finds conduc- 
tors at home and abroad in something 
of a race to give a first performance of 
his work. 

“Pan and the Priest,” a new sym- 
phonic composition from the pen of the 
gifted director of the Eastman Con- 
servatory, has been announced for the 
first program of the new season of the 
Philharmonic in New York, with Willem 
Mengelberg conducting. The cables 
earried news last week of the work’s 
English premiére. 

I have it direct from the composer 
that “Pan and the Priest” has no pro- 
gram and that the listener is privileged 
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to think of anything he pleases. This, 
in spite of a title that seems to imply 
something more definite and literary 
than just a musical mood. 

Mr. Hanson unquestionably is one of 
the Americans who are to be reckoned 
with today in the field of composition. 
But his Americanism is not of the kind 
that hunts for some characteristically 
—and perhaps artificial—national or 
racial note. Presumably, he thinks of 
Pan as a poet of any land might do, 
with no thought of taking out natural- 
ization papers in his behalf. 





* * * 


HEN the dove of peace coos with a 
bit of a brogue—sure and all’s right 
with the wor-r-l-l-d! ‘ 

Of course, John McCormack’s brogue 
isn’t altogether what it used to be, ex- 
cept when some lilt of the auld sod re- 
quires him to be just a little more Irish 
than any Patlander newly arrived. 

When he sings Handel or Rachman- 
inoff, his English is about as fine a les- 
son in cultured diction as our concert 
stage possesses, but when he turns to 
“Next Market Day” or “Ballynure Bal- 
lad” one learns how poor an imitation is 
most of the Irish dialect affected by con- 
cert singers who never saw the Emerald 
Isle. 

It is not John’s diction that I started 
out to tell you about, but his patching 
up of an old disagreement with Duluth. 
He sang there the other night, for the 
first time in ten years. Of course Du- 
luth was happy and so was McCormack, 
in eliminating what has been something 
of a sore spot for both. Like so many 
other such incidents, what happened in 
Duluth seems much less serious in retro- 
spect than it did at the time; but, after 
all, you couldn’t blame the singer for 
feeling hot under the collar. 

It was in 1916 that he last sang there. 
In one of the boxes was a party of young 
people who arrived late and persisted in 
talking. The tenor was well within 
his rights in insisting that he must 
have a quiet house if he was to go on 
with his program. The disturbers left 
and the concert went through to its con- 


clusion. But there was unfortunate 
newspaper comment, with some very un- 
necessary—as it seems to me—harping 
on the sufficiently well known “artistic 
temperament.” 

For my part I can see nothing very 
temperamental in a singer objecting to 
a group of individuals interfering with 
the pleasure of an entire audience. Who 
could be expected to sing wel! under 
such circumstances? And when a John 
McCormack sings, his public feels it 
has the right to expect that he will sing 
his best. 

However, that is all ancient history 
now, and since the olive branch has 
been extended, it is worth a chuckle to 
note that McCormack jolted a Duluth 
interviewer who asked him if he was 
glad to be back in the city again. 

“I am not,” was the blunt reply, ac- 
companied, I suspect, by a twinkle of 
the eye that the reporter did not catch. 
Keeping faith with Duluth, John then 
explained, had caused him to miss the 
Tunney-Dempsey bout in Philadelphia. 

“T love singing but I enjoy a fight oc- 
casionally, too,” was the way he topped 
it all off. At that, he may not have been 
thinking of Duluth! 
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F vocal teachers could only change 

voices as readily as writers and pub- 
lishers, what a harvest they could reap! 

Just think what it would mean for the 
same singer to be able to appear as 
tenor one night, a baritone the next, and 
a bass the third. 

Some of our contraltos could realize 
their fondest dreams by appearing as 
Dalila one evening and Isolde the next. 
Not that a few of them haven’t already 
done something of the kind! 

The problems of casting operas would 
be reduced to a vanishing minimum, Mr. 
Gatti could, if he desired, require Chali- 
apin to sing the tenor flights of Edgardo 
or Rodolfo and Gigli to explore the sub- 
terranean regions of Méphistophelés. 

Fantastic as it sounds, how simple it 
al! is for those who brandish the pen. 
There are instances in point in the sec- 


ond installment of Emma Eames’ de- 
lightful “Memories and Reflections,” in 
the Ladies Home Journal. I think I 


mentioned her previous reference to 
Delle Sedie, the famous “baritone with- 
out a voice,” as a tenor. 

Determined to play fair, she now refers 
to Rubini, the tenor of tenors until Ma- 
rio came upon the scene, (and the singer 
usually credited with having cursed 





the vice of the vi- 


with 
brato) as “the great baritone, the great- 
est of his period.” 

Really, it would seem to me that if 
our national magazines are to go in for 


Italian opera 


music, they must fortify themselves a 
little better on their subject, so as not 
to pass without questioning a statement 
such as this one: 

“We heard two performances of ‘Tris- 
tan’—one with Materna and the other 
with Sucher as /solde—in which Vogl 
was Tristan, Reichman played Amfor- 
tus, and, I believe, although not quite 
certain, Scaria played Gurnemung.” 

How do “Amfortus” (presumably Am- 
fortas) and “Gurnemung” find their way 
into “Tristan”? And who is this Gurne- 
mung? Is it Gurnemanz? 

As Mme. Eames speaks later of “Par- 


sifal,” “with Materna and Martin,” 
(Martin presumably being a misprint 
for Malten, as no Martin appears in 


Lavignac’s chart of casts in the period 
beween 1882 and 1884) all this may be 
due to some jumble of the types, or some 
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misreading of the writer’s original 
manuscript. 

But Rubini’s change of voice is not 
to be explained on any such humdrum 
basis. There is pen-magic here. 


» * > 


UT one would forgive Mme. Eames 

many more such lapses of memory for 
the sake of her charmingly to!d memoirs. 
I suppose those who read the current 
chapters will be chiefly occupied with 
guessing the identity of that other so- 
prano and fellow student of Marchesi 
who was to teach Mme. Eames “that all 
other singers must be considered as 
enemies and that one must govern one- 
self accordingly and think only of pro- 
tecting one’s own interests.” 

This singer made her début in Brus- 
sels at the time Eames was there with 
her mother, expecting also to begin her 
operatic career. Her own début, she 
writes, had been arranged for by Mme. 
Marchesi. 

Of the other soprano, Mme. Eames 
writes: “It would be impossible to imag- 
ine anything lovelier than she was, both 
in appearance and voice. She did not 
attempt to act, for she had no gift, but 
her naiveté and simplicity had their 
own charm in such réles as Lakme, Lu- 
cia and Gilda in ‘Rigoletto.’ ” 

This singer, Mme. Eames charges, 
used her influence to prevent the début 
that had been promised Eames, the 
while assuring the American soprano 
that she would resign unless Eames was 
permitted to sing. Revelation of this 
“treacherous friendship,” she says, was 
made to her by Gavaert, the famous di- 
rector of the Brussels conservatory. This 
was after the rival had come to Eames’ 
home to ask her to sing, had played her 
accompaniment for her and had ex- 
claimed, with tears in her eyes: “I had 
no idea you could sing like that.” 

As Mme. Eames deems it impolitic, 
or not in good taste, to name the singer, 
I will not do so. But as she remarks 
that this artist made her début in Brus- 
sels in the autumn of 1887, I will go 
further and supply the date, Oct. 12. Of 
course, it is Mme. Eames, not I, who 
charges the Brussels conspiracy. Seek- 
ing corroboration of the charge, I may 
add that I find no reference to it in an- 
other artist’s “Melodies and Memories,” 
covering some of the same events—a 
book that preceded Mme. Eames’ 
“Memories and Reflections” by a year 
or more, 
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HILE I am on this subject of prima 

donnas, I cannot resist adding a few 
words about one who was more dis- 
cussed, a few brief years ago, than any 
other singer in America. That, in itself, 
reveals her identity. 

Those who have known Geraldine 
Farrar at all intimately— including 
some of the Gerryflappers of yesteryear 
—must have smiled when they saw head- 
lines over cable dispatches speaking of 
“a gray-haired Farrar” revisiting Ber- 
lin. For some years before her retire- 
ment from the opera stage, La Gera! 
dine’s hair was streaked with a most 
becoming admixture of the gray that 
comes prematurely to some women of 
beauty and much vivacity of spirit. She 
Was a young woman then, and is a young 
woman now—only in the mid forties, if 
you must know. Of course, in her opera 
réles she was blonde or brunette, as the 
characterization required. I seem even 
to recall some réles in which she was 
both, according to the demands of par- 
ticular costumes, blonde in one act, bru- 
nette in another. 

Since her operetta fiasco a year ago, 
the former idol of the Metropolitan has 
been living in retirement, so I am told, 
in a big white house with red roof at 
Ridgefield, Conn. Of the many motor- 
ists who speed past it, I suppose only a 
few give it any such attention as would 
have been accorded it in the days when 
Farrar was the toast of the opera. 

In spite of the illness which was re- 
ported to have been the cause of the 
abandonment of the light opera project 
—though some were inclined to credit 
gossip which indicated that another 
member of the company had received 
too generally the lion’s share of the 
praise—there seems to have been no 
waning of the Farrar spirit. 

As an illustration that she has 
changed but little, though far from the 


footlights, is the story told by a friend 
who was a member of an automobile 
party that went through Ridgefield not 
long ago. Upon someone mentioning 
that the imposing white house on the left 
was the abode of Farrar, one of the 
motorists raised a shout, promptly 
echoed by the others, of “Brava Farrar.” 

A well-remembered figure appeared al- 
most instantly at the porch railing and 
waved greetings to them—not just one 
little wave, but wave on wave, with all 
the gusto of the prima donna taking her 
curtain calls at the Metropolitan while 
her excited audience pounded its hands. 

Well, we have had a lot of talk about 
American singers coming into their own 
in the last season or two, some of it 
showing a rather lamentable lack of 
knowledge of what pioneer American 
singers achieved in other days. Almost 
with the very beginnings of opera in 
this country, American women were hold- 
ing their own with artists brought over 
from Europe. Annie Louise Cary and 
Clara Louise Kellogg, to name but two 
American stars of the Academy of Mu- 
sic’s heyday, had careers as notable as 
may be expected of our operatic rosebuds 
of today. 

And Minnie Hauk, whose début at 
thirteen makes veterans of our several 
“voungest” prima donnas—was she not 
the first to sing Manon, Juliette and Car- 
men in this country? 

But the inspiration of these artists— 
even that of later Emma Eames—is far 
less an active force in the making of new 
American singers than that of Geraldine 
Farrar. 

Your writers had much to say in 
criticism of her, but they always played 
her fair, and today, when there seems to 
be every tendency to regard her career 
as a closed book, I think that what was 
written of her in MUSICAL AMERICA in 
1919—that “more than any other singer, 
she has been the triumphant, living sym- 
bol of the new day at the Metropolitan” 
—stands unquestioned. 

* *k * 

HAVE just been reading of a banquet 

at which printed speeches were sup- 
plied the diners for them to peruse as a 
substitute for the usual spoken re- 
marks. Applying an extension of the 
same principle to music, no end of 
trouble might be done away with, if 
reviews by the critics of the manner in 
which an artist sings an aria in an 
opera, or plays a number in a concert, 
could be distributed at this particular 
point, instead of the artist actually play- 
ing or singing the number, suggests 


Gera Theater to Introduce New 


Works 


GERA, Sept. 20.—The Russian Theater 
in Gera will give world-premiéres this 
season of Vittorio Gnecchi’s “‘La Rosiera”’ 
and “The Steps,” by Rosso di San Se- 
condo. The first hearing in this country 
of de Falla’s “La Vida Breve” is also on 
the program. 


Honolulu, as Port of Call, Charms Passing Artists 


Island City Provides Mid-Ocean Audiences for Globe-Trotting 
Musicians — Galli-Curci, Kreisler and Case Among 
Recent Visitors—Stop-Over Concerts Were 
Inaugurated by Local Women 


MMM TL 


ONOLULU, H. IL. Sept. 20.—An- 

chored in mid-ocean as we are, it 
may seem to those on the mainland that 
we are hopelessly isolated from the best 
musical talent and in danger of becoming 
surfeited with the native Hawaiian 
melodies. Such might be the case, were 
it not for the fact that many of the 
world’s favorites on the concert stage 
hearken to the gypsy call and roam 
across the world now and then. In this 
way, even though a tiny island, we are 
a port of call for the three large trans- 
Pacific steamship lines and occasionally 
have the opportunity to be both hostess 
and audience to musical celebrities. 

The past year has been especially 
notable in this respect, the first star 
on the horizon being Amelita Galli-Curci, 
who was here one day on her way to 
Australia. She gave a noon-hour con- 
cert to a large, enthusiastic audience; in 
fact, so many persons were disappointed 
in not hearing her that on her return 
trip, three months later, she stopped off 
here for a little vacation at the beach, 
and gave another and larger concert. 

Soon after her departure, Fritz Kreis- 
ler arrived from a tour of the Orient 
and remained here almost a month, giv- 
ing three successful concerts. 

In February, Anna Case arrived for 
her second visit here, where she is ex- 
tremely popular, having been here in 
1924. She, too, stayed long enough to 
give three concerts—all delightful pro- 
grams, and well attended. She devoted 
the last part of her closing concert to 
native folk-songs, assisted by-a group of 
the best local singers, giving her audi- 
ence a unique and unforgettable memory, 
and paying a graceful tribute to Ha- 
waiian music, as well. It was a great 
personal triumph for Miss Case, and it 
is safe to say that no singer has more 
friends and admirers in Honolulu than 
she has. 

For all of these events—in fact, for 
those of the past twenty years—Hono- 
lulu is indebted to a woman, [Iola Ingalls. 
She began her career as an impresario 
in 1906 by arranging a stop-over con- 
cert for Emma Calvé; in fact, Mrs. 
Ingalls even played a violin obbligato 
for her. Since that time Mrs. Ingalls 
has conducted all the advance negotia- 
tions, sale of tickets, publicity, and other 
innumerable details incidental to con- 
certs by artists of note. The guarantees 
required are as large as those for much 
bigger mainland cities, and the respon- 
sibility in every way is heavy, but has 
always been successfully met by Mrs. 
Ingalls. Honolulu audiences owe much 
to her foresight, initiative and executive 
ability. She plays in the Honolulu Sym- 
phony, an organization of professional 
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Conditions of “Musical America’s” $3000 Prize Contest 


USICAL AMERICA offers a prize of $3000 for the best symphonic work 
| The rules of the contest are as follows: 
| First—The contestant must be an American citizen. 

Second—Contest to close Dec. 31, 1926. 


Third—Manuscripts will be in the hands of judges as soon as possible after 
Jan. 1, 1927, and decision will be announced on Oct. 1, 1927. 


Fourth—The prize winning symphony or symphonic work will have its first 
production during the musical season of 1927-1928 in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and other cities. 


Fifth—Publication rights, together with the rights of all kinds of reproduc- 
tion by means of automatic instruments, or otLerwise, are to remain the 


by an American composer, 


property of the composer. 


the other successful contestants. 


scripts. 


considered. 








Sixth—Manuscripts will be submitted under the usual terms of anonymity. 
Each manuscript will be marked with a motto or device. 
composer in a sealed envelope, having on the outside the same motto or 
device, will accompany the manuscript. 
placed in a safe deposit box until such time as the award is made. 


Seventh—In the event that the judges should be unable to decide upon one 
i composition as being entitled to the prize because of there being others of 
equal merit, “Musical America” will give similar prizes of $3000 to each of 


Eighth—In offering this prize, “Musical America’s” 
advancement of American music, and its only connection with the contest 
will be as the transmitter of the manuscripts to the judges and as the donor 
of the award. No responsibility is assumed for the loss or damage of manu- 


No work that has been publicly performed, in whole or in part, will be 





The name of the 


These sealed envelopes will be 


sole concern is the 














and amateur musicians, now in its third 
year. During the winter they give 
monthly “twilight” concerts at popular 
prices to an audience of 1500. 


Old Bandmaster 


No account of musical events in Hono- 
lulu would be complete without mention 
of Captain Henri Berger, the old Ger- 
man bandmaster, who has just cele- 
brated his eighty-second birthday. He 
came to the islands in 1872 and organ- 
ized and led the Royal Hawaiian Band 
under King Kalakaua and later under 
Queen Liliuokalani. After the death 
of the Queen, in 1917, the government 
retired Captain Berger on a_ pension, 
and he now lives quietly at home, though 
still composing. His contribution to the 
musical history of the islands is nota- 
ble; he encouraged and developed the 
native musicians, collected and com- 
posed many songs, and built up the 
Royal Hawaiian Band to a unique posi- 
tion. What world traveler does not re- 
call hearing this band as the boat ar- 
rived or departed? 

Honolulu is now looking forward to a 
concert by Feodor Chaliapin, which has 
been definitely booked for Oct. 12, when 
the great singer will be here on his 
return voyage from Australia. 

DEAN ORMOND. 


“dida” to Open Opera 
Year in Chicago 
(By Telegraph to Musical America) 


HICAGO, Oct. 4.—‘‘Aida” will 
open the season of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, according 
to an announcement made this 
week. The cast will probably be 
as follows: Claudia Muzio, Harold 
Lindau, in his début with the com- 
pany; Cyrena Van Gordon, Cesare 
Formichi and Virgilio Lazzari, 
with Giorgio Polacco conducting. 
E. S. 


MORE MUSICIANS COME 


Gatti-Casazza and Metropolitan Artists 
Here for New Season 


Musicians continue to flock back from 
European vacations. Those arriving last 
week were Paul Kochanski, violinist; 
Carlo Edwards, Metropolitan conductor; 
Rose des Rosiers, San Carlo soprano, 
Sept. 27 on the Paris. Beniamino Gigli, 
Metropolitan tenor, arrived with his 
family Oct. 1 on the Colombo. Margaret: 
Matzenauer, Metropolitan mezzo-soprano, 
came Oct. 1 on the Aquitania. On th: 
Bremen the same day came John Am- 
ans, flutist in the New York Philhar- 
monie Orchestra; Carl Heinrich, first 
trumpeter of the New York Symphony, 
and Walter Habenicht and Heinrich 
Warnke, violinists with the Metropolita) 
Opera Orchestra. 

Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general man 
ager of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, came Oct. 4 on the Conte Bian- 
camano. On the same boat were Tullir 
Serafin and Giuseppe Bamboschek, Met 
ropolitan conductors, and Vincenzo Bel- 


lezza also to conduct at the Metropolitan, 


new this year. Giorgio Polacco, conduc 
tor of the Chicago Opera, came with his 
wife, Edith Mason, soprano. Also o1 
board were Pietro Yon, organist, an 
Agide Jacchia, founder and director « 
the Boston Conservatory. Carrie Jacobs 


Bond, composer, returned Oct. 3 on the 


Tuscania. 

Elena Gerhardt, lieder singer, sailed 
on the Reliance for European engage- 
ments. 


Persis Heaton Marries Charles Trimble 


DETROIT, Oct. 2.—Pcrsis Heaton, for- 
mer National president of the Mu Phi 


Epsilon Society, was married recently ‘ 
Charles M. Trimble, of Indianola, L 
Angeles and Berkeley. Mrs. Trimble ha 
become well known as the head of th 
organ department of Simpson Conserv: 
tory in Indianola, and as vocal instruc 
tor in the same school. Mr. and Mrs 
Trimble wi!l make their home in Berke 
ley, Cal. 
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ATTIESBURG, 
Oct. 2—The 
Music Club 
ganized in 1913 for the 
improvement of its 
members and the pro- 
motion of music in Hattiesburg. 
The Club was founded by Ethel 
Powe, prominent piano teacher, or- 
ganist and choir director of the 
First Methodist Chuch of this city. 
It was started with a membership of 
nineteen and now than 
sixty members. It is rated as the 
second largest club in the state. 
Two meetings are held each month, 
and the following subjects have been 
included in the course of y: Ameri- 
can music, German and Russian music, 
oratorio, opera, modern composers, and 
current musical events. 

During the past year, under the effi- 
cient leadership of Mrs. Eugene Wilder, 
its president, three programs were given 
on American music; were one on 
Negro music, two on opera, one Christ- 
mas program, one organ recital, and 
several programs of modern music. 

The Junior Music Club was organized 
and is sponsored by this organization. 

A number of prizes for both State and 


city contests have 


MISS.., 
Morning 
was or- 








nas more 
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study: 


there 
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by th 


donated 


peen 1e 
club. 
The members give unselfishly of their 
talents during Music Week and 


operate at all times in any worthy cause. 


Sponsors Artists 
A number of well known artists have 
been presented by the club, including 
Maud Powell, Riccardo Martin, Lenora 


Sparkes, Harriet Ware assisted by John 
Barnes Wells, Irene Jonani, Hugo Kort- 
schak, Thuel Burnh ! 


Russian Symphony 


the 





schuler, conductor, t 
Quartet, the St. I s Sy 
Rudolph Ganz, con tor 

This year the ub will cooperate 
with the Music Civ Association in 
bringing Ernestine Schumann Heink, 
Jose Echanii anG Miz ry Mc¢ I C t 
the city 

‘he following have served as presi- 
dents of the club Miss Powe, Mrs. 
Arthur J. Crowe, Mrs. R. R. Akers, Mrs. 
B. D. Moore, Mrs. J. C. Tompkins. Mrs. 





» Mississippi 
and is the 
ld that office, 


ly served in 


Tompkins is president 
Federation of Music 
second club member 
Mrs. Crowe having 
that capacity. 

The officers and board of directors 
are: President, Mrs. Eugene Wilder; 
vice-preside nt, Mrs. B. D. Moore : 





second 


vice-president, C. B. Anderson; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Alexander 


Currie; recording secretary, Evelyn 
Rush: treasurer, Mrs. A. K. McInnis; 
reporter, Mrs. Lamar Robertson; par- 
liamentarian, Mrs. Andrew MacJones; 
board of directors, Mrs. Wilder, Mrs. 
Moore, Mrs. McInnis, Mrs. Currie, Mrs. 
MacJones, Mrs Robertson, Miss Powe, 


“Oberon™ Is 


British Submarine 


ONDON, Sept. 24 A curious 
coincidence, in a year which 


marks the centenary of Weber’s 


Name Assigned to 


death, is found in the fact that a 
submarine of the British Navy 
has recently been christened 





“Oberon.” The underseas boat was 
laid down at Dockyard 
in March, has 
just twoandahalf years 


construction. ally named 





atham 


0° . 
1924, 3 been 





nnae 
uncer 





O 1, she will be th t submari 
in His Majesty’s service t be 


known by a name rath 
number. 
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OATH TTY Nh 


Since Its Inception—Goal Is 1000 Members for This Season 


Representative Clubs in the National Federation 
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Creating Interest in Music in Hattiesburg, Miss., Is the Concern of the Morning Music Cluh—With Membership of Nine- 
teen Thirteen Years Ago, Its Roster Now Numbers Sixty Active Workers—Junior Club Prospers Under Its 
Wing—tThe Apollo Club Has Been the Means of Bringing High-Class Artists to Janesville, 

Wis., and of Making a Whole Series Pay—Membership Has Increased Steadily 
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Powe 


Ethel 


Julia Cuddehac, Miss Rush, E. S. Roeder, 
D. W. Hutchins, and Mr. Anderson. 
Miss Powe is chairman of the ways 
and means committee of the Mississippi 
Federation of Music Clubs, chairman for 
south Mississippi of Music Week of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, this 











AT HELM OF HATTIESBURG CLUB 


being the third year she has served in 
this capacity. She is vice-president of 
the Civic Music Association of Hatties- 
burg, chairman of music for the first 
district of the Mississippi Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and a member of the 
board of directors of the Morning Music 


(Left), Organizer and First President, and Mrs. Eugene Wilder, President of the Morning Music Club 


Club. She has served the club as presi- 
dent three years, is a former officer of 
the Mississippi Music Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, and during the past year served 
on the general committee of the first 
southern Eisteddfod, held in Birming- 
ham, Ala. 





‘Promoting Concerts in Janesville Is “Practical 


J ANESVILLE, WIS., Oct. 2.—The 
© Apollo Club of Janesville first existed 
Musical and Literary 
but on Nov. 6, 1905, the name was 
changed to the Apollo Club, and it be- 
came a corporation in December of that 
year. Articles of association stated it 
was “founded for musical, scientific, 
literary and artistic purposes.” 

In the early days, from five to twelve 
programs were given during one season, 
argely by local artists, but gradually 
and more outside talent was in- 
troduced. With the growth of the city, 


and the formation of many organiza- 


as the Society; 


more 


tions of various kinds, most of whieh 
give some entertainment during the 
year, the function of the Apollo Club 


has developed into presenting three mu- 

sical entertainments during the season 

by artists of outstanding distinction. 
The club joined the National Federa- 


tion and State Federation of Musi 
Clubs in 1924, becoming a life member 
in 1925. The present officers are as 
follows: Mrs. John M. Whitehead, 


president; Dr. Thomas J. Snodgrass, 
vice-president; Bernard M. Palmer, sec- 
retary; Joseph T. Nolan, treasurer. 
There are also six directors, two of 
which are elected each year for a term 
of three years. The present directors 


are: F. F. Lewis, Mrs. John G. Rexford, 
George S. Parker, Mrs. Albert Schaller, 
Mrs. Whitehead, Dr. Snodgrass. The 


chairman of publicity is Stephen Bolles. 

For the last three seasons an efficient 
membership committee of twenty has 
been appointed in the spring to be ready 
for a vigorous campaign in the autumn 
f placing season tickets. Also, a num- 
ber of representatives are appointed in 
near-by towns to stimulate interest in 


Work Carried on by Pioneer Group of Enthusiasts 


Vebeet en tDenOMNENE LL wun 
the concerts. The Apollo Club is for- 
tunate in its outside patronage, a con- 


iderable number from other cities being 
counted on every 
The year books show a steady increase 


season, 














Mrs. John M. Whitehead, President of the 


Apollo Club, Janesville, Wis. 


in membership, advancing from 470 sea- 
son tickets sold in 1922, to 944 sold in 
1925. The goal is 1000 members for 
this season, and that appears not so diffi- 
cult to attain. 


The policy at present is to put before 
the public during the season three pro- 
grams of the highest standard of music, 
presenting artists of such distinction 
that music-lovers and the general public 
will feel it worth while to travel some 
distance to hear them. Artists who are 
well known and have their place assured 


in the music world are so much better 
drawing attractions that even though 
the club pays them much more, greater 


success results. 

The club endeavors to have as much 
variety as possible in the course, so that 
no one will think it sufficient to go to 
only one of the entertainments, but wil 
feel a strong pull to get a season ticket 
and attend them all. To further this, 
the members make it a great advantage 
in price to buy a season ticket, for it is 
the season ticket patronage they depend 
upon mainly for financial support, as 
single ticket buyers are apt to wait un- 
til the last moment to buy, when some- 
thing may prevent their attending. 

Many clubs, such as the Apollo Club, 
have a long list of guarantors to stand 
back of the organization in case of 
financial failure, but thus far the Apollo 


has not tried this method, as it has 
been found satisfactory for each mem- 
ber to work on the same basis. While 


in the large cities it is often customary 
for musical organizations to depend 


upon wealthy patrons to make up al 
deficits, in the small cities, to be success- 
ful, one must not only present distin- 


guished artists, but the income must be 
equal to the outgo. 
The club’s policy to avoid a deficit is 


to continue with its season ticket cam- 
paign until enough tickets have been 
sold to insure financial success. The 
club has reached the stable stage when 


it is no longer obliged to have 
paign for the sale of single tickets pre- 


ceding each and the 


a cam- 
concert, season 


[Continued on page 22] 
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The FALL ISSUE 
of MUSICAL AMERICA 


occupies a unique position among periodicals in e 
the musical field because of the extraordinary = 
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| character of its contents. Thousands of those : 
| who engage artists and others among MUSICAL : 
| AMERICA subscribers keep the FALL ISSUE : 
| for months after publication as a book of 3 
| reference’ for names and addresses of artists s 
| and their itineraries as given in its forecasts = 
| and advertisements. : 
hal An advertisement in the FALL ISSUE will bring 
| engagements for the artist, pupils for the : 
| teacher and will immeasurably enhance not 2 
| only the local but also the national as well as 5 
| international prestige of all who are represent- 2 | 
| ed. By every token it is the outstanding me- = | 
| dium for publicity in the musical profession. : | 


Make Reservation of S pace Early 


The FALL ISSUE of MUSICAL AMERICA 5 
for 1926 will] be published OCTOBER 23rd. 2 
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-~- Stdelights on Art of Kettledrumming - 





YMPANI playing is at present going 

through important developments. 
This ancient instrument, dating back 
several thousand years, is just begin- 
ning to have its full possibilities appre- 
ciated. This is the opinion of Karl 
Glassman, tympanist of the New York 
Symphony. 

Only recently have composers utilized 
the kettledrum for meiody piaying. 
Wolf-Ferrari led the way in his cantata, 
“The New Life,” according to Mr. Glass- 
man. “Since then,” he says, “tremendous 
strides have been made in this direction. 
Just this summer I participated in play- 
ing a version of Victor Herbert’s ‘Amer- 
ican’ Fantasy in which six drummers 
with twelve kettledrums played the 
melody, accompanied by the orchestra. 
On the same program was a number in 
which the drums accompanied a singer 
with harp-like arpeggios. 

“When one considers that the 
was used in prehistoric times, 
opment seems curiously slow. Only dur- 
ing the last 200 years has it been con- 
s ide red to have artistic possibilities. In 
all the previous centuries of its exist- 


drum 
its devel- 


ence, it was merely a crude supplement 
to martial music. 

“Ome finds the use of kettledrums re- 
corded in the earliest history of the East 


the Hebrews and the Persians. 
last mentioned Plutarch wrote: 
have no horn or trumpet to give 
nal of battle. They use a certain 
basin, covered with leather. They 
strike it on every side, and thus it ren- 
ders a hollow and terrible sound, similar 
to thunder.’ 
“In Persia, hunters, when they went 
out to shoot eagles, used a small kettle- 
drum. On entering a forest they struck 
it violently, frightening the eagles, so 
would fly out into sight. 
“Kettledrummers of the days of chiv- 
alry took enormous pride in their pro- 
fession, because they alone were privi- 
leged to give the opening signal at the 
tournaments of the knights. They or 
ganized themselves into guilds and kept 
their methods of playing secret, except 
to those who apprenticed themselves to 
the guild. To do this a man was obliged 
to pay 100 thalers and bind himself to a 
master for six years. At the end of this 
time he was put through a severe exam- 
ination before he was permitted to per 
form publicly. 
“All through these early days, the 
kettledrums simply played the bass part 
the trumpets. Even when they were 
finally imtroduced into orchestras, this 
continued. Mozart, Gluck and the other 
old masters grouped them together with 
the trumpets, and seldom used them out- 
compositions of a military na- 


Indians, 
Of the 
“They 
the sig 


big 


that 


t h ey 


side of 


Beethoven Brought Recognition 


“With Beethoven came the long-de- 
layed recognition. He treated the drum 
not as a noisy accessory, but as an artis- 
tic instrument of individual importance. 
He assigned to the tympani solo pas- 
sages, producing remarkable effects. In 
the Ninth Symphony he employed them 
tuned In octaves. 


“What Beethoven began, Berlioz con- 


Karl Ghssanabia Diabaiies Development of Tympani Playing— 
Widening of Instrument’s Scope Has Been Slow—How 
Beethoven Recognized Drum’s Possibilities— 

a 3 in Performance 


Physical mavens Is 
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tinued. In his ‘Fantastic,’ the latter 
uses tympani chords, necessitating four 
drums with four players. The inter- 
weaving of the tympani parts is too in- 
tricate for two players to manage them. 
In his ‘Requiem,’ written in 1837, he 
attempted the use of sixteen kettledrums 
with ten players. 

“Wagner, too, achieved unusual re- 
sults with the kettledrum, particularly in 
the Funeral March from ‘Gétterdamm- 
erung,’ in the ‘Entrance of the Gods,’ in 




















Photo by Apeda 
Tympanist of the New York 


Symphony 


Karl Glassman, 


‘Das Rheingold,’ and in the killing of 
the dragon by Siegfried. In these, the 
drum parts arouse a vivid mental im- 
pression of the scene even without the 
accompanying action on the stage. These 
intricate developments have made tym 
pani playing a fine art. 


Handling Four Drums 


“Not only artistry, however, but also 
a strong physique is necessary. Some 
times a single player is called upon to 
handle four kettledrums. 

“The tympanist must also have a per 
fect ear and lightning quickness of hand 


in order to combat his greatest oppo 
nent, the atmosphere. Rainy, humid 
weather, or overheated concert halls 


quickly affect the drumheads. Conduc 
tors make no allowance for this handi 
cap. What they wish are results. So it 
is up to the tympanist to work out his 
own campaign of defense. He must de- 
velop tricks of control to counteract the 
atmosphere. In one way or another h¢ 
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Tenor, Metropolitan Opera Company 
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must keep his drumheads up to pitch. 
Sometimes this necessitates.adjusting 
them -in the midst of playing. If the 
heads go flat he must press his pedals 
or turn his screws a little more than 
usual to allow for this. 


Difficult Situations 


“How 
must a 


many other difficult situations 
tympanist extricate hims« 

from! I recall how during a conc 
the New York Symphony in Balt 
one of my drumheads broke I had 

continue playing on the three remaining 
instruments while I signalled the orches- 
tra attendant. (A tympanist a!ways car 


rt 
ImMmore 


ries with him a spare drum head, just 
as an automobilist carries a spare tire 
The spares are set on rims, ready t 

fitted at a moment’s notice) On this 


occasion the orchestra attendan 
ceeded in ge ting 





one 


justed it—without, I believe, anyone in 
the audience being aware of what had 
occurred. 

“While there seems to be tremendous 
interest in tympani playing in this coun- 
try, good tympanists are rare. With 
40,000 -registered drummers, large or- 
chestras find it difficult to put their 
hands on suitable material when a va- 
cancy occurs. The demand for players 
of the first order far exceeds the supply. 
This is because there are so few good 
tympani instructors. Those in America 
ean be counted on the fingers of one 
hand, and they are all in the large met- 
ropolitan districts. In consequence the 
majority of aspiring tympanists in 
smaller communities have to pick up a 

rudimentary knowledge of the instru- 
ment in any way possible and practice 
by themselves. Owing to this condition, 
the New York Symphony Society was on 


the verge of importing a tympanist from 
Eu ure when I accepted the position 





ars ago, and that is why one 
symphony orchestras of 
has been searching during the 
for a competent person to 
kettledrummer. Ap- 





ween ve 
f the great 
Am erica 
ast summer 
fill the position of 
parently a whole army is available. 
“There are drummers, drummers, 
verywhere! But kettledrummers 


eee 
ire rare 


rm rd 


In addition to his activities as a New 
York Symphonist. Mr. Glassman is di- 
f the New York School of Tym- 

Die xine 
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SEATTLE TEACHERS COMMENCE SEASON 


Association Maps Out Pro- 
gram of General Co- 
operation 
By David Scheetz Craig 
SEATTLE, Oct. The Seat Musik 
Teachers’ Association held its first meet 
ing of the season on Sept. 11. W. H 
Donley, president, was in charge. A pr 


gram for the year has been mapped 
in the interests of teachers and thei 


pils. The Association is on record as 
glad to support the Seattle Symp! 
and to co-operate with private stud 
teachers and public school music inst: 
tors. 

The Dunning System f Improved 
Music Study is being extended to Seat 
‘tle. Activities began with a demonstra- 
tion recital by Cavell Abbott, seven 
vears of age, a pupil of Kate > Dell Mar- 
den, normal! teacher of Portland. Ore 

Clifford W. Kantner pres nted Kath- 
erine Nickalls. soprar« Reep. con 


tralto: and Martin Halse, 
the Wi'sonian Hotel, in an interesting 
program. Assisting were Siri Engmann, 
violinist, and Ruth Woh!gamuth, accom 
panist. 

Closing an interesting s 
of historical recitals. | 
the Boyd Wells Studios were heard in 
a vrogram of Bach. Brahms. . and 
Wells spoke 


baritone 


immer sé 


+= We = of 


Traviata” was one of her 
songs. 

Anna Grant Dall, of the piano depart- 
ment of the Cornish School, presented 
nces Williams, pianist, in recital in 
e ¥. M. C. A. Auditorium, with the 
Mendelssohn Trio (of which Miss Wil- 
| s is the pianist) and Nona Camp- 
ell assisting 

The male quartet of St. 
lege. Northfield, Minn., comprising 
Messrs. Wesley. Lully and Ben- 
son, gave a concert in Immanuel Luth- 
eran Church and pleased a_ large 


principal 


Frat 


+} 
2 ry) 


Olaf’s Col- 


Steen, 


“MACBETH” ABRIDGED 


New Opera by Picenardi Rumored For 
Hearing in Chicago 

Paris, Sept. 25.—A new opera, “Lady 

Macbeth,” based on an abridged version 

two acts of Shakespeare’s drama, has 


recently been composed by Don Guide 
Picenardi, a member of the Roman aris- 
tocracy. According to a report in the 
Paris Herald, the composer asserts that 


h “contains all that is 
tial” in the dramatic work. 
Don Picenardi and his wife have re- 
ntly visited Mary Garden, the report 
ntinues. The soprano is quoted as ex- 
pressing interest in another opera of this 
titled musician, “La Briosa.” This work 
is rumored for productions in Paris and 


s version 


essen- 





other composers. Mr Chicago in the coming season. The 

each occasion. libretto is by Viginal, and tells the dra- 
Henrietta Vorce. coloratura soprano, matic story of an opera singer in the 

sang at the D. A. R. Clubhouse in a pro- period of 1850. 

gram that drew the comme ndati on of The composer has also to his credit 

her audience. “Ah, fors é@ lui” from “La an opera entitled “Caso nel Giardino.” 

i) 
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Old Guard Loses Bulwark in Passing of Henry IT. Finck 


ENRY THEOPHILUS FINCK, for 
many years one of New York’s most 
prominent music critics, died suddenly 
at Rumford Falls, Me., on Oct. 1, after 
several months of ill health. 
Mr. Finck was born in Bethel, Mo., 


Sept. 22, 1854, but was taken to Oregon 
when a small child. His parents, who 
were natives of Germany, were both 
musical, and it is said that his father, 
Henry C. Finck, could play every in- 
strument in the orchestra. In Aurora, 
Ore., where the family moved in 1862, 
Mr. Finck had few companions, and he 
grew up in the woods. Later, he entered 
Harvard, being the first student from 
Oregon ever to study in that institution. 

Although making philosophy and 
sociology his principal studies at Har- 
vard, Mr. Finck also studied music with 
J. K. Paine, taking theory and history 
of music. On his graduation in 1876, 
he spent a year in Munich, and also 
attended the first Beyreuth Festival, 
having obtained, through John Fiske, 
a commission to report the Festival for 
the New York World. About this time 
he had an article accepted by William 
Dean Howells for publication in the 
Atlantic Monthly. He also acted as 
correspondent for various American 
papers during his year in Munich. 

In 1877, Mr. Finck returned to Har- 
vard as a graduate student in sociology. 
Winning the Harris Fellowship, he spent 
the years 1878-1881 at Berlin, Heidel- 
berg and Vienna Universities, specializ- 
ing in psychology. During these years 
he wrote papers on “The Development 
of the Color Sense” and “The Gastro- 
nomic Value of Odors.” His intention 
was to become a professor of psychology, 
but he accepted temporarily an appoint- 
ment on the staff of the Nation, which 
was soon after assimilated with the New 
York Evening Post under the manage- 
ment of E. L. Godkin, Carl Schurz and 
Horace White. He found the work he be- 
gan in 1881 so much to his taste that he 
remained on the Post until 1924, 


Work on the “Post” 


Mr. Finck’s work on the Post was not 
confined at first exclusively to music 
criticism; he did editorial work of vari- 
ous sorts and was also in charge of 
English, French and German corre- 
spondence. 

Being a man of deep cultivation and 


broad interest, Mr. Finck’s writings 
covered an_ extensive field. Besides 
championing the cause of Wagner, 


Grieg and MacDowell among other com- 
posers, he wrote books on many diverse 
subjects. He originated the theory that 
romantic love was a development of 
modern civilization, unknown to primi- 
tive men and the ancient civilizations. 
He set forth his theory in his work, 
“Romantic Love and Personal Beauty,” 
which he published in 1887. Two years 
later he put out his first volume on a 
musical subject, “Chopin and Other 
Musical Essays.” 

Mr. Finck was an inveterate traveler 
and his next volume was “Pacific Coast 
Scenic Tours,” which was written dur- 
ing an enforced stay on the Coast, fol- 
lowing an attack of typhoid fever con- 
tracted in Spain the previous year, and 
published in 1890. “Spain and Morocco” 
followed the next year. In 1893, how- 





Reviewer for More Than Forty Years on the New York “Post,” 
Finck Was Versatile Investigator in Many Fields—A 
Friend of Noted Musicians, He Valiantly Espoused Cause 


of Grieg and MacDowell—Was Author of Many Books 
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HENRY T. FINCK 


ever, the book that is perhaps his most 
important contribution to musical litera- 
ture appeared, “Wagner and His 
Works.” There followed in close succes- 
sion, “Lotos Time in Japan,” “Pictorial 
Wagner,” “Anton Seidl,” “Primitive 
Love and Love Stories,” “Songs and 
Song Writers,” “Grieg and His Music,” 
“Success in Music and How It Is Won,” 
“Massenet and His Operas,” “Food and 
Flavor,” “Richard Strauss.” He also 
compiled and edited a number of song 
volumes for an American publisher. 
More lately he put out “Gardening 
with Brains,” which Luther Burbank 
pronounced the best book on the sub- 
ject he had ever read, and “Girth Con- 
trol,” which is a very informing work 


written in a 


on the subject of dieting, 
semi-humorous vein. 


Enthusiasm for Grieg 


One of Mr. Finck’s pet enthusiasms 
was the Norwegian r 
When asked once what he considered ! 
most valuable contribution to the cause 
of music, he replied: “My having demon- 
strated that Grieg, instead of being, as 
sO many ignorantly think, merely an 
arranger of Norwegian folk-songs, is one 
of the five or six most original har- 
monists and melodists the world has ever 
known.” 

Beginning in 1890, Mr. Finck was lec- 
turer on musical history at the Nationa 
Conservatory and was brought into close 


composer, GT! 





contact there with Dvorak and Rafael 
Joseffy. His wife, Helen Abbie Cush- 
man, whom he married in 1890, was a 
pupil of Joseffy, and mot only assisted 
him im his literary work but has done a 
considerable amount of writing. 

Mr. Finck, through his studies in Ger- 
man philosophy evinced in his criticism 
a belief im the superman idea, the point 
of view that gemius is a separate and 
distinct quality, apart from talent. 
More, perhaps, than most of the music 
critics of his day, he was inclined to de 
on terms of friendship with artists and 
composers. Among his intimates were 
Marcella Sembrich, Lillian Nordica, 
Emma Eames, Lilli Lehmann, Fritz 
Kreisler, Percy Grainger, Guiomar No- 
vaes, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Theodore 
Thomas, Anton Seidl, Gustav Mahler, 
Felix Mottl, Josef Stranmsky and Willem 
Mengelberg. He also numbered among 
his friends Wagner, Grieg, Liszt, Tchai- 
kovsky, Dvorak, Humperdinck and Mac- 
Dowell. With the last-named he was on 
of intimate friendship. 

An independent, Mr. Finck was not 


. - 
an acmuirer 


> ™< 
veTmsS 


of Beethoven, and his con- 
temporary, W. J. Henderson, writing in 
the New York Sun, tells of a conversa- 
tion he heard between Mr. Finck and his 
Edward Kreh- 


latter asked him how 


: . 
- amoarare at 
“ontem porary. he iate 


pei, at which the 


he rated different composers. After 
hearing him enumerate quite a number 
without uding Beethove Mr. Kreh- 
biel asked him where he would put Bee- 
thoven in his list Mr. Finck replied: 
“I don’t care where you place him so 
long as vou put him far down.” This is 
mn interesting 1 from a 


an interesting point of view 
criti imired greatly both Bach 
and Mozart and was ready to champion 
Stravinsky among the moderns. 


Mr. Finck is survived by his wife and 





SCANDINAVIAN FUND OPEN 
Is Established fer Benefit of Women 
Singers of Nerway and Sweden 
Edwin Ruud of Pittsburgh, a Nor- 
husband of 
Kaufmann, singer and teacher, 
hs tablished a fund of $200,000, at 


— he lowe hh > ret the 


Oslo, for the purpose of enabling worthy 
nen of either Norway or 
instruction 


teachers 


to receive free vocal 


Sweden 
from kading artists and 
uccording to Mme. 
just returned from 
an extensive tour of Europe. Those 
chosen are to be trained for the operatic 
and concert fields. Three of the voices 
selected in August of this year are to 
be under the direction of Lilli Lehmann, 
in Berlin. 


throughout the world, 


Kaufmann, who has 


The fund is distributed by a board 
f directors which also selects the women 
t be benefited Mme. Kaufmann 
presides over this board. Further con- 
tributions are to be made by the Pitts- 
burgh philanthropist. depending upon 


the present undertaking. 
, who is an exponent 
sthod of voice culture, 
her teaching in New 
her efforts to a limited 
anced pupils. She also 

e teaching in Pitts- 











ANNERMAN 


Booked Now: New Concord, Ohio (Messiah) December 10th, 
Boston, Mass., February 15th; Milton, March 6th. 


Exclusive Management: Annie Friedberg, Fisk Bldg., 250 West 57th Street, New York City 
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Maine Festivals Open with Brilliant 
Series of Events for Bangor Throngs 
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deep and vibrant lower voice satisfy- 
ingly. His songs were Beethoven’s “in 
Questa Tomba Oscura,’”’ Moussorgsky’s 
“Song of the Flea’ and a work by Corn- 
ingsuy Clarke. 

The orchestral numbers conducted by 
Mr. Chapman held a degree of novelty, 
in “La Boutique Fantasque” by Ros- 
sini-Respighi, and the “francesca di 
Rimini” Fantasie Overture of Tchaikov- 
sky. These numbcirs were played with 
much color and contrast of orchestral 
timbres. 


Gigli Has Ovation 


Undoubtedly the biggest ovation of the 
festival was reserved for Mr. Gigli, on 
Friday night. The famous tenor, who 
recently returned from Europe, was 
greeted by an audience of 4000. At the 
conclusion of the program, when he led 
out upon the platform Mrs. William 
Rogers Chapman, the audience sponta- 
neously rose in his_ honor. Mrs. 
Chapman, in a few words, expressed her 
pleasure in Mr. Gigli’s art and voiced 
her thanks to the festival patrons for 
the reception accorded her on this thir- 
tieth anniversary of Dr. and Mrs. Chap- 
man’s leadership at the festival. 

Mr. Gigli sang “O Paradiso,” from 
“L’Africana”; “M’Appari,” from “Mar- 
tha,” and songs by Donaudy, Buzzi-Pec- 
cia and Carnevali. In his second group 
he gave Rachmaninoff’s “In the Silence 
of the “Night,” “O del Mio Dolce Ar- 
dore,” by Gluck, and “Un Reéve,” by 
Grieg. His beautiful mezza-voce and 
ringing high tones, as well as the fine 
suavity of his voice, moved his hearers 
to a demonstration, and he responded 
with many encores, including one lyric in 
English. Vito Carnevali was the accom- 
panist for the tenor’s songs. 

The orchestra at this concert played 
the Overture to “Il Guarany,” by Gomez, 
the Gavotte from “Mignon,” a Serenade 
by Rachmaninoff, a fantasie of excerpts 
from “Madama Butterfly” and works by 
Liszt, Granier and Hammer. The chorus 
was heard in the Maine Festival Hymn, 
composed by Dr. Chapman for the 
thirtieth anniversary, and works of EI- 
gar, Haydn, Wood and others. 

At the close of Friday evening’s con- 
cert the annual “Love Feast,” was held 
in which Conductor Sprague in a few 
graceful and appropriate words in be- 
half of the choruses presented Dr. and 
Mrs. Chapman with $30 in goid in 
memory of the thirty years of service. 
Both Dr. and Mrs. Chapman spoke in- 
formally of the years in which they have 
guided the festivals and of what the 
future may bring. 


’ 


Junior Chorus Heard 


Saturday afternoon was devoted to a 
concert by the Junior Festival Chorus 
and soloists, with the orchestra. The 
chorus of young singers, from the high 
schools of this and neighboring com- 
munities, Brewer, Old Town, Orono and 
Dover-Foxcroft, was heard under the 
leadership of Mrs. Dorothy Brown Dean, 
Bangor’s supervisor of music. The chief 
numbers were Cadman’s “The Builder” 
and “Awake, Awake,” Kotte’s “Sabre 
Song,” Sarti’s “Lungi del Caro Bene,” 
the “Anvil Chorus” from “Il Trovatore” 
and the Dutch “Prayer of Thanksgiv- 
ing.”’” Much praise is owing to the chil- 
dren for their mastery of attack and 
pitch in these numbers. 

The soloists at the children’s matinee 
were Fannye Louise Block, contralto, and 
Henri Marcoux, baritone. The latter 
sang “Promesse de mon Avenir,” from 
“Le Roi de Lahore.” and songs of Gret 
chaninoff and Stickles, with nicely pro- 
duced voice and good enunciation. Miss 
Block gave the Habanera from “Carmen” 
and songs by Strauss, Kramer and Cad- 
man, with much effectiveness of voice 
and delivery. The orchestra gave the 
“Carmen” Overture, “The Blue Danube” 
and Liszt’s Hungarian March. 

“Aida” Is Feature 

The climax of the festival came on Sat- 
urday night, with the stage performance 
of “Aida.” The operatic evening is an- 
nually the most impressive event of the 
series. This year Dr. Chapman had as- 
sémbled a very good cast. 

Marcella Roeseler, of the Metropolitan. 
showed great artistic resource in the 
title réle. The magnetism of her per- 
sonality and clarity of her tones added 
greatly to the success of her arias. 





Marion Telva’s' performance = as 
Amneris was one of much tonal beauty, 
the smooth production of her dark- 
colored voice and her dramatic feeling 
giving point to the airs of the unhappy 
princess. 

James de Gaviria as Radames showed 
possession of a virile tenor of much 
power in the climaxes; his portrayal was 
a dramatic one. 

Edwin Swain as Amonasro gave ring- 
ing voice to the intense drama of the 
Nile Scene. James Wolfe’s Ramfis was 


sufficiently moving and tonally rich. 
Harold Kravitt was effective as the 
King, Fannye Louise Bloch sang the 


music of the Priestess with much exotic 
color, and Ernest J. Hill, of this city, 
gave a good account of himself as the 
Herald. 

The chorus was most effective in the 
Triumph Scene. The orchestra sustained 
well its taxing part in the production. 
A ballet, under the direction of Rossanna 
Odierne, added pleasantly to the stage 
picture. The performance in costume 
was an ambitious project, but it fully 
justified the plans of the director in its 
sweeping success. 

Festivals to Continue 

On Friday morning President Clar- 
ence C. Steson of the Eastern Maine 
Musical Association made the following 
public statement which cleared the 
atmosphere of the existing depression 
existing up to this time, and assuring 
the public of the future of the festivals 
under the guiding hand of Dr. and Mrs. 
Chapman. 

“The executive committee of the East- 
ern Maine Musical Association called a 
special meeting’ with Director Chapman 
Friday morning to take under considera- 
tion the question of the continuance of 
the Festival, in which every member of 
the executive committee and the public 
generally are vitally concerned. 

“The committee faces a difficult situ- 
ation, owing to the necessary repairs to 
the auditorium, including the installa- 
tion of a new heating plant, al! of which 
will entail an expense of about $25,000. 

“Tt is the desired and earnest hope of 
the committee that the Festival, under 
some plan, may be continued. Accord- 
ingly the committee will, at an early 
date, take up the question of future 
festivals. 

“With this end in view and realizing 
that the past success of the festival has 
been due to the untiring efforts of Direc- 
tor and Mrs. Chapman, the committee 
prevailed upon Dr. Chapman to continue 
as honorary director in chief and advisor 
in festival matters. 

“The importance of the maintenance 
of the choruses of Eastern Maine, which 
are the backbone of the festival, is ap- 
parent, and the committee and Dr. Chap- 
man asked Mr. Sprague, director of the 
Bangor Chorus, if he would assist in 
every way possible in carrying out plans 
for future festivals, to which he heartily 
assented.” 

Both Dr. and Mrs. Chapman feel that 
they should lay down their burden and 
let younger men and women continue 
the great work started by them; and 
assume the burden of these festivals to 
which they have given the best years of 
their lives for three decades. 

Thirty years of active. uninterrupted 
service to this city and State have been 
contributed by Dr. and Mrs. Chapman 


in their work of uplifting the standard 
of the music here. The brunt of the 
work has fallen upon them. Unlimited 
patience, unselfish devotion, persever- 
ance, and the highest ideals in music, 
have marked the work done by them 
throughout these years. Theirs has been 
a work of untiring effort, and they have 
left behind them a rich heritage. 

On the final evening, President Clar- 
ence C. Stetson, with Dr. and Mrs. Chap- 
man stepped upon the stage, where Pres- 
ident Stetson further stated that the fu- 
ture of the festivals, which are a com- 
munity affair, rested solely with the pub- 
lic. Dr. and Mrs. Chapman were then 
gracefully introduced by President Stet- 
son, and they made short, timely, and 
appropriate remarks of vital interest to 
all deeply interested in the future carry- 
ing-on of the festivals. 

The overwhelming success of this fes- 
tival was due, as ever, to the wonderful 
team-work and indomitable courage and 
enthusiasm of Dr. and Mrs. Chapman 
in bringing this festival to its full frui- 
tion, combined with the splendid spirit 
of cooperation that has always existed 
beween the various out-of-town choruses, 
and their conductors, who have worked 
harmoniously in bringing this festival 
to a perfect end. Much credit is owing 
also to the enthusiastic and untiring 
work of President Clarence C. Stetson of 
the Eastern Musical Association, with 
the officers and directors, who have 
given unlimited time to the perfecting 
of the plans for its success; to Adelbert 
W. Sprague, vice-president, and As- 
sociate Conductor; Wilfrid A. Hennessy, 
secretary for the past eight years; and 
Mrs. Sarah P. Emery, treasurer; who 
have cooperated in every way with 
President Frank R. Atwood of the 
Bangor Chorus, without whom neither 
the Eastern nor Western Associations 
could get along; to Josephine M. Wiggin, 
efficient secretary; Mrs. Robert T. Clark, 
treasurer; Elizabeth Hayes, librarian; 
Harold Coffin, Fred G. Sargent, Mrs. 
Dorothy Doe Hicks, accompanist for the 
chorus, and Mary Hayes Hayford, ac- 
companist for the artists. 





Mozart Mass to Be Revived in Dresden 
on Anniversary of Premiére 


DRESDEN, Sept. 24——A jubilee per- 
formance of Mozart’s Mass in C Minor 
will be given in the Frauenkirche here 
on Oct. 30. The occasion is designed to 
mark the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the first performance of the completed 
version, made by Alois Schmitt for the 
Mozart Society. This took place on 
April 3, 1901. 





Dvorak’s “Russalka” Heard in Vienna 
VIENNA, Sept. 20.—Dvorak’s 
“Russalka,” which has long 
favorite of the Czech public, had its 
first performance in the German lan- 
guage here recently. The work had an 
enthusiastic reception. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL of TYMPANI PLAYING 


KARL GLASSMAN, Director 
3562-B 91st Street, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
Offers 
A Course of Instruction in Tympani Playing by Correspondence 


Fundamentals 





WAL AE Dt Af DESDE OE at a 


Tuning 
Under the direction of the author. 
Karl Glassman, Tympanist of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, Conductor 


Circular on request ' 


Gunster Takes Passage 
for Continental Tour, 
Returning This Winter 
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Frederick Gunster, Tenor 


Frederick Gunster, tenor, accompanied 
by Mrs. Gunster, sailed last Saturday 
for a two months’ European tour. The 
trip is being made primarily so that 
Mr. Gunster may pay a visit to his 
teacher, J. H. Duval of Milan, Italy, 
where the singer wil! engage in inten 
sive study for a period of about six 
weeks. 

Mr. Gunster plans to return to 
America in time to begin his Southern 
tour at Dallas, Tex., Dec. 6. This tour 
will cover practically all of the Southern 
States and will engage his time until 
Feb. 1, when he will return to New 
York to give his recital in Aeolian Hall 
on Feb. 11. 

Mr. Gunster spent the summer in the 
North Carolina mountains, staying in 
Asheville and Hendersonville, with the 
exception of a tour in July, during which 


he gave recitals at college summer 
schools in Texas and Louisiana. In 


the spring Mr. Gunster will fulfill en- 
gagements in the North and East. 





Dresden Kreuzschule to Mark 700th 
Birthday 


DRESDEN, Sept. 14.—The world-famed 
Dresden Kreuzchor and Kreuzschule will 
celebrate their seventh centenary from 
Oct. 8 to 11 of this year. The Kreuz- 
schule was founded in the Thirteenth 
Century and has been for centuries im- 
portant as an agency of musical edu- 
cation in relation to church music. A 
number of noted musicians were among 
its eantors. The cantorate includes the 
charge of music at the Kreuzkirche. 
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FLORENCE 





Mezzo-Soprano 


Sings delightfully. 


- Recitals ° 
Season 1926-27 


Exclusive Management: Annie Friedberg, Fisk Bldg., 250 W. 57th Street, New York City 


A voice of good quality and an attractive stage manner. 
Artistic phrasing and a very pleasing quality of tone. 
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CAPITAL’S STUDIOS BEGIN BUSY SEASON 


Nine Additions to College 
Faculty—Director Returns 
from West 


By Dorothy DeMuth Watson 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 2.—All the 
schools of music in Washington have 
opened their doors for the season. The 
Washington College of Music began its 
season on Sept. 13, with the following 
additions to its faculty: Rebecca Easter- 
brook, Emilie Mann and Burrus Wil- 
liams, piano; Ethel Payne and Fritz 
Maile, violin; Barbara Case and Eliza- 
beth Stewart, voice; Ludwig Manoly, 
‘cello, and L. Z. Phillips, cornet and 
brass. 

Dr. Edwin N. C. Barnes, director of 
musie of the public schools, has returned 
from Chicago, where he gave a series 
of lectures during the summer at the 
Conn National School of Music, and has 
resumed his direction of music in the 
public schools and his classes in Music 
Education at the Washington College of 
Music. 

The Lawrence Studios of Voice are 
active, Mrs. Robert Lawrence announc- 


ing that class teaching has proved espe- 
cially successful. 

The Washington Conservatory an- 
nounces that the majority of teachers 
have returned from their vacations, 
President Ladovitch and Miss Ladovitch 
having spent their vacations in Atlantic 
City. Daniel Thew Wright, 3d, who 
coached with Mrs. W. H. H. Shelley of 
the Conservatory, before attending the 
American School at Fontainebleau, has 
been engaged for a successful Broadway 
musical comedy. 

Elizabeth Thornberry, pupil of Estelle 
Wentworth, has joined the Shubert man- 
agement to sing light soprano réles in 
“Pinafore” and “The Mikado,” in the 
Auditorium in Chicago. Miss Thorn- 
berry will appear under the stage name 
of Jean Beverly. 

Paul Bleyden has opened his studio 
again, after a summer spent in London, 
Brussels, Paris and elsewhere on the 
Continent, where he renewed many 
friendships made while appearing in 
opera there years ago. 

An interesting program was given at 
the Arts Club recently when Helen 
Fetter, music critic of the Washington 
Star told of her musical memories of 
the summer abroad, and Frances Gute- 
lius, local teacher and pianist, was the 





Liebling Tells of Prince Who Composed Spanish Opera 


It has been the popular opinion that 
royalty has concerned itself chiefly with 
politics. But George Liebling, pianist- 
composer who will give a recital Sun- 
day evening, Oct. 10, in Aeolian Hall, 
can bear evidence to the contrary. He 
is among the few musicians who have 
been privileged to teach 
European royal families. 

“Of the number who were my dis- 
tinguished pupils,” he says, “the one 
nearest my heart is his Royal Highness 
Prince Ludvig Ferdinand, of Bavaria, 
uncle of the present king of Spain. The 
prince studied composition with me in 
Munich for many years. As he was an 
excellent violinist, he liked to play duets 
with me. 

“He would ’phone me from his town 
palace twice a week to arrange when 
he could call for me with his car and 
drive me to his palace at Nymphenburg. 
We would dine with the royal family 
about 9 o’clock and later withdraw to 
the prince’s studio, where he had four 
grands and one upright for writing his 
music. He also had a valuable and 
treasured collection of violins and an 
enormous music library. 

“We would work until midnight, when 
the princesses would enter the studio 
and listen to the latest compositions of 
the prince. The prince, like Alexander 
the Great, often expressed to me an opin- 
ion similar to that of the king when he 
said to Diogenes: ‘If I were not a prince, 
I should have liked to be a musician.’ 

“The prince was also a_ physician, 
treating poor people of Munich. He still 
plays first violin at some of the famous 
operatic performances in summer in the 
Prince Regent Theater. I used to be 
private and confidential musical adviser 
to King Ludvig III, who decorated me 
with a Bavarian order, following the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, late son of 
Queen Victoria. There are decorations 
also from the Emperor of China and 
the late Shah of Persia. For many 
vears I held the title of Royal Court 
Pianist to the Dukes of Saxony. 

“Prince Ludvig composed a 
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opera under my supervision, to which 
his wife, the Spanish Infanta by birth, 
wrote the book. My own wife, devoted 
to the princess, translated the book into 
German. The royal couple invited us 
on an auto trip to Spain early in 1914, 
when the opera was to be produced in 
Madrid for the first performance. The 
war’s outbreak prevented this. 

“Now I am looking forward to having 
my own American opera produced.” 


The late Queen Margarita, Queen 
Mother of Italy, invited Mr. Liebling 
to her Palazzo Piombino in Rome to 


play privately a program she selected. 
She paid a special tribute to Mr. Lieb- 
ling by gratifying his wish to hear thé 
Queen play important works on a spe- 
cially-built organ. 





“MUSIC AND CALORIES” 


Max Jacobs’ Chamber Symphony Will 
Play Works of Wilson and Levenson 
Two composers are writing music es 

pecially for the series of three concert 

which the Chamber Symphony of New 

York, Max Jacobs, conductor, will pre- 


sent on the evenings of Nov. 7, Feb. 6 
and March 28, in Aeolian Hall. They 
are: Mortimer Wilson, represented by 
a suite, “Music and Calories”; and 
Boris Levenson, who is contributing a 


“Hebrew” suite, “‘Palestine”’. 

“Music and Calories” is in ten short 
movements, lasting fifteen minutes in all. 
with the following subtitles: “Dewy 
Morn in the Garden Patch”; “Crawl 
ing, Hopping, and Waddling Things”; 
“Pink Stockings, Chigger Bites, and Wet 
Feet”; “Citrus, Cereal, and Swine”: 
“From Roses to Coffee’; “In a Vine- 
yard”; “A Gravel Walk, a Picture Hat 
and No Hurry”; “A Cold Bottle and a 
Bird”; “Grazing Kine on a _ Hillside 
West,” and “From Soup to Nuts.” 

In addition to modern novelties, rarely 
or never played compositions by such 
old masters as Cimarosa, Leopold and 
W. A. Mozart, C. P. E. Bach, Orlando 
Gibbons, and Méhul will be on the pro- 
grams of the Chamber Symphony. As- 
sisting soloists will be Wanda Landow- 
ska, Max Rosen and Carlos Salzedo. 





CHICAGO.—Goldie Rotman, a thirteen- 
year-old Chicago pianist, played in Kim- 
ball Hall Sept. 26, displaying agility, 
good training and a generally respon- 
sive, though still immature, musical feel- 
ing. 


soloist. Miss Fetter, and Jessie Mc- 
Bride, music critic of the Washington 
Times, spent the summer visiting fes- 
tivals in Ecrope this summer. 

The King-Smith Music Studio has re- 
opened its doors with the same splendid 
faculty which it has had for the last few 
years. A new series of “concerts in- 
time” will be given in the studios this 
year. 

The King-Smith “Fauvettes” will give 
their first program of the season early 
in November. 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN ACTIVE 
Glee Club Promises Many Novelties— 
Cencerts Already Booked 


The third season of the Women’s Uni- 
versity Glee Club, of which Gerald Rey- 
nolds, musical director and conductor, 
promises European and American nov- 
elties. Mr. Reynolds, who has been 
abroad all summer teaching at the 
American Conservatory at Fontain- 
bleau, returned last week with several 
new vocal works, some in manuscript. A 
number of American composers have 
agreed to write compositions especially 
for the Club. 

The Women’s Uni 


versity Glee Club is 





still accepting new members for the 
coming winter's work. An applicant 
need only produce recognized University 
connections and pass a music test in 
order to join. Applicants are received 
by Ruth Murray, 229 East Thirty- 


seventh Street, chairman of the member- 
ship committee. The president of th 
Club is Mrs. Wilson Fitch Smith; the 
vice-president, Mrs. Carl Binger; the 
secretary, Mary Barton, and the treas- 
urer, Christine Montfort. 

Two concerts will be given this win- 
ter, the first Dec. 20 in Town Hall. Re- 
hearsals are held on Monday evenings 
at the Women’s University Club, 106 
West Fifty-second Street. The Club 
numbers almost 100 active members. 


FORMS ORCHESTRA 


Old Italian Instruments and New Works 
to Be Featured by Wanamaker 


A chamber orchestra in which every 
instrument is a rare old Italian one has 
been formed by Rodnian Wanamaker. 
The first of thi f concerts wil 
be given early this month in Wanamaker 
Auditorium orchestra will 
feature much new music, several of the 
compositions being written especially for 
these recitals. New works by Casella, 


series ¢ 





Malipiero, Vierne, Eric De Lamarter, 
Leo Sowerby, Felix Borowski, Joseph 
Jongen, Georges Enesco, Turina and 
others will be played. Among the solo- 


ists appearing will be Marcel Hubert, 
‘cellist, Yvonne Hubert, pianist, Marcel 
Lanqguetit, organist, all of whom took 
first prizes at the Paris Conservatoire 
and Louis Vierne, titular organist of 
Notre I hé 

The of Stradivarius, 





the last inst made, when he was 
li t used, also imstru- 
Joseph Guarnerius del 
Teechler, Gof- 
Testore, Gaspara da Salo, 
Albani and bows by Vuil- 
Tourte, Voirin, Lamy. 





ninety-three, 
ments made by 
Gesu, J. BR 
riller, Paol 
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laume, Peccate, 
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Havana Symphony Plays Tchaikovsky 

Havana, Sept. 25.—The Havana Sym- 
phony, under Gonzalo Roig, gave its 
monthly concert in the National Theater 
on Sunday, Sept. 19. Tchaikovsky’s 


“Italian Caprice” was played for the 
first time. The rest of the orchestral 
list was made up of Schubert’s “Un- 


finished” Symphony and the Overture to 
“Russlan und Ludmila.” Rosita Dirube, 
young Cuban coloratura soprano, was 
the soloist, singing an aria from “Lucia 
di Lammermoor.” She was cordially 
greeted. NENA BENITEZ. 





Cuicaco.—Cara Verson, pianist, will 
conduct a master class in Lima, Ohio, 
Nov. 10. 
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WALTER DAMROSCH HOME 


New York Symphony Conductor Brings 
New Scores for Season 


Walter Damrosch returns today after 
his longest absence in many years. Eight 
months have passed since he sailed for a 
vacation in Europe. Except for the few 
hours between the docking of his boat 
and his entraining for Bar Harbor in 
June, he has not been in New York since 
February. During the summer Mr. Dam- 
rosch has been accumulating an assort- 
ment of new scores. He returned with 
the score of Honegger’s “Phaedre” and 
Milhaud’s “Ballad” for Piano and Or- 
chestra. A cable was waiting for him 
with the information that Sibelius’ new 


commissioned work was en route here 
via the trans-Atlantic mails. That of 
Alfredo Casella, which he is calling 


“Scarlattiana,” has not yet been given 
the finishing touches. 

The New York Symphony will go into 
rehearsal next week preparatory to the 
opening of the season on Oct. 29. The 
orchestra returns today from Worces- 
ter, where it has been playing in the an- 
nual music festival for the fifth consecu- 
tive year. Departing from the policy 
of previous years, there has been no fall 
tour. Instead, a short midseason tour 
of the Middle West has been planned 
for January. The personnel of the or- 
hestra remains practically intact this 
season. There are only seven new play- 
ers. Of these, two are first desk men. 
Joseph Malkin is to be first ’cellist and 
Isadore Berv, first horn. 
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Atmosphere Is Potent 
Charm in Studio Used 
by Elizabeth Patterson 
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Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 


Houses, they say, should, above all 
things else, reflect the personalities of 
their owners. But some personalities 
work slowly, take years and years to 
permeate even such receptive atmos- 
pheres as houses have. Others fail to 
work at all, leave their habitations as 
void and colorless as they themselves. 
Rare indeed is the person who, in no 
time at all, just by reason of his pres- 
ence, endows a home, especially a city 
home, with warmth and friendliness. 

Such a person is Elizabeth Kelso Pat- 
terson, kindly, scholarly teacher of sing- 
ing. A month ago she moved her studio 
and home to an attractive house at 336 
West Eighty-ninth Street, just a few 
doors from the Drive. A new house, you 
would say, but go inside and you’ll find 
you were mistaken, for it’s one of those 
old, beautifully built Manhattan houses 
meant to last many lifetimes. There are 
big, spacious rooms and high ceilings, 
wide windows, heavy rich woodwork, 
lovely crystal and alabaster chandeliers 
—in all, a very grave, comfortable house, 
that of Miss Patterson’s. 

Talk to Miss Patterson for just a few 
moments and you'll know the reason. 
Perhaps she will tell you about her stu- 
dent days with Mathilde Marchesi in 
Paris, of Nellie Melba and the wonder- 
ful lace petticoat that showed just the 
tiniest bit when she crossed her legs, 
quite the envy of the other girls, of Eth- 
elbert Nevin and singing his own songs 
with him there, of London later and 


singing in oratorio with Sir Charles 
Santley. 
Ask her about music today, about 


modern teaching methods and you'll find 





Hal Davidson Crain Is Honor Guest at 
Los Angeles Musicale 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 2.—Hal Davidson 
Crain, baritone, recently of New York, 
was the guest of honor at a musicale 
given by the Baroness Ryhiner Morrill 
at her home on the evening of Sept. 23. 
With Mabel Leslie at the piano, Mr. 
Crain was heard to advantage in arias 
by Mozart and Wagner, a group of 


Strauss songs and numbers by Mac- 
Fadyen, O’Hara and Horsman. Among 


those present were Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, Antoinette Sabel, Mr. and Mrs. 
James G. Warren, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Taber Fitzgerald, Mr. and Mrs. Maurice 
Engel, Mr. and Mrs. Archibald Hart, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. T. Dyer and Mr. and 
Mrs. George W. Dryer. 

MINNEAPOLIS. — Announcement is 
made that Sousa’s Band will come here 
on Oct. 18 for two concerts, matinée and 
evening, in the Lyceum Theater. 
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METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 


33 WEST 427 STREET. NEW YorK City 


her thoroughly up to the minu 
votee to the Marchesi methods, 
lieves in tempering all techni 

tion with understanding of the particu- 
lar case at hand. 

“One must keep brushed up if one is 
going to teach today,” she says. “There 
can be no basking in the shadows of the 
past. I read everything that comes to 
my attention whether I believe it or not 
I go to symphony concerts, to the opera 
to recitals, for I believe that to be a 
musician one must know music in all its 
parts. There is more to it than techni 
cal acomplishment; there is musical edu- 
cation.” E. A. 


FURTWANGLER ACTIVE 








Philharmonic Conductor Pursues Exact- 
ing European Schedule 
Following Wilhelm Furtwangler’s re- 
turn to Europe last April, the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conductor went imm 
diately to Berlin where he is the regular 
conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic. 
From Berlin he went to Leipzig, 
where he led his own Gewandhaus Or- 
chestra in the Beethoven Ninth Sym- 


phony. The spring tour of the Berlin 
Philharmonic then commenced which, 


under the guidance of Mr. Furtwangler 
began in northern Germany, traveled 
throughout the country to Basel, Zurich, 


Prague, Vienna, and Budapest, and 
ended in Heidelberg where Mr. Furt- 
wangler conducted the sixth triennial 


festival of the Brahms Society. The Fes- 
tival over, he retired for a three months’ 
vacation in the Engadine. There, in his 
cottage high over the lake of St. Moritz, 
he spent half his time climbing the high- 
est mountains, playing tennis, and fish- 
ing, and the other half playing the pi- 
ano, reading over the scores which are 
sent him from composers all over the 
world, composing, and preparing 
grams for his winter season. 
Mr. Furtwangler returns t 
the Philharmonic in } 
mains in New York through the last 
Philharmonic concert. Owing to his 
American trip he has been 
refuse offers from 
He was forced to restrict his activities 
before sailing to Berlin, Hamburg, Leip- 
zig, and Vienna, refusing t ne 
Sweden, Norway, England, Italy, 
to Russia, which was emphat n its de- 
sire to hear this conductor 
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Thirty-first Year of Organ Recital 
Begins in Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Oct. 2—Dr Charles 


Heinroth will begin his twentieth season 
as organist and director of music at 


Carnegie Institute tonight when he wil! 


give the first recita the season 
Carnegie Music Hall. This will be the 
thirty-first vear of these recitals. Mor: 
than 2250 organ recitals have been given 
in the Music Hall since the opening 
Nov. 6, 1895 W. E. B 
Lincoln Schools Will Give Concerts 
LINCOLN, NEB, Oct 2 —The ty 
schools have announced a irse f 
eight concerts t fe ring the 





winter by the Kansas City Little Sym- 
phony. Appreciation lessons in the 
schools will be motivated t 
concerts, to which school children 
be admitted for a very small entrance 
fee. H. O. Ferguson is director of musik 


in the schools. K. G. K. 


ward thes 
Ww 


St. Olaf Lutheran College Choir Is Pre- 
paring For Eastern Tour 


NORTHFIELD, MINN., Oct. 2—For si 
musicians, members of St. Olaf I 


eran College Choir, the 
ing for an Eastern t 
Twenty new members ha’ 
to fill vacancies caused by 
former members, and |! 
Christianson, conductor, 
hearsals will later be increa 
choir meets every day f 

















G. Schmidt, manager, announces that 
the annual concert tour will probably 
include New York and Philadelphia. The 
trip will be from one month to six weeks 
im length, and will be taken about Easter 
time. In addition to this tour, the choir 
will make appearances in Minneapolis 
and St Paul, and at Carleton College. 
Several new compositions by the direc- 
tor will be used on programs this year. 
G. S., JR. 


LOS ANGELES MUSICIANS 
CELEBRATE AT BANQUET 





Wemen’s Committee of Philharmonic 
Acts te Interest Young People in 
the Orchestra 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 2.—The Federated 
Chureh Musicians of Los Angeles held 
their first banquet and meeting of the 
season at the First Christian Church on 
the evening of Sept. 28. Following the 
dinner, several speakers were introduced 
by E. L. Falls, president, setting forth 
the progress of the various departments 
of the organization. Among those heard 
were Mrs. W. E. Mabee, S. E. Harvuot, 
Sidney Dorr and Grace Arnold. Inter- 
esting demonstrations in choir drill were 
made by Mr. Harvuot and Mr. Lewis, 
after which numbers were sung by the 
choir of the First Christian Church, un- 
der Hal Davidson Crain, who was also 
heard in a solo. 

The women’s committee of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic gave a luncheon 
at the Biltmore on Sept. 27, when more 
than 100 women listened to inspiring ad- 
dresses on the place of music in civic life 
and the opportunity for service which 
the orchestra offers. Mrs. Cecil Frankel 
is general chairman of the committee, 
which also has Mrs. Force Parker, vice- 
general chairman, and Mrs. Hansen 
Moore, secretary treasurer. A _ special 
task of the committee will be to interest 
young people, those between the ages of 
twelve and twenty-five, in the orchestral 
concerts of the forthcoming season. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman will leave 
Los Angeles on Oct. 15 for an extensive 
tour of the East and Middle West, in- 


luding visits to New York, Chicago, 
Detroit and other important cities. He 


be assisted in his concerts by Con- 
stance Eberhart, soprano. Dec. 1 will 
find him in Chicago, conducting rehear- 
sals for his opera, “The Witch of Sa- 
em,” which will be given by the Chicago 
Civic Opera Association about the mid- 
ile of that month. He will return to his 
Hollywood home for the holidays, leav- 


ng about Jan. 15 for Portland, Ore., 
where he has been engaged to conduct a 
master class in 


composition. 


New Studio Building in Portland Will 


Include Theater 
PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 2.—Plans for a 
studio building have been drawn for 


Ellison and White of the Ellison-White 
Lyceum and Chautauqua Association, 
the Ellison-White Conservatory and the 
Elwyn Concert Bureau. The building 
vill contain 130 studios and a theater 


; 
seating 500 J 
:ting 2 


singer and teacher, has 
returned from Milan and has opened a 
in Carnegie Hall. Mr. Landino 
unusual tenor voice and claims 
have developed a method of teaching 





which he says is new, has been well 
tested, amd successfully acquired by 


Ruth Bradley Keiser Is 
Active as Pianist and 


Teacher on West Coast 





© Fernand de Gueldre 
Ruth Bradley Keiser 


Ruth Bradley Keiser, pianist, who has 
worked up, in the comparatively short 
space of two years, a successful school 
of piano playing in Portland, Ore., has 
been playing throughout Washington 
and Oregon, and will have an extensive 
list of bookings for next season. During 
June Mrs. Keiser fulfilled many re- 
engagements on her way East, and also 
made records for the Duo-Art. Her 
répertoire covers a somewhat unusually 
wide area, embracing as it does pro- 
grams entirely of MacDowell, entirely of 
Brahms, of Chopin, of the “Three B’s,” 
and lists of French, English, American, 
Russian, Scandinavian, Polish, and ultra 
modern composers, each in a separate 
recital. 

Mrs. Keiser has studied under Fannie 


Bloomfield Zeisler, Isidor Philipp, and 
Alfred Cortot, among others. She is 


director of music in the Catlin School 
in Portland, to which she gives half her 
time. 

In her own studios, Mrs. Keiser, with 
eight assistant and associate teachers, 
holds classes in all departments of music. 
An interesting feature of her session is 
a Bach contest, to be continued each 
spring for students in all grades. En- 
semble classes for two pianos and four 
or eight hands, are also held. 


Mary Garden Repeats Paris Success in 
“Meélisande” Role 
Mary Garden returned to Paris to 


give another impersonation as Mélisand: 
in a gala performance cf Debussy’s 
opera at the Opéra-Comique on the eve 
ning of Sept. 29. According to a copy 
right dispatch to the New York Herald 
Tribune, the occasion was of the utmost 
brilliance and the performance a ver) 
fine one. André Messager again con- 
ducted the work, as he had at the 
premiére twenty years ago, and some of 
the members of the original cast, in 
addition to Miss Garden, were heard. 
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NEW SEASON BEGUN 
BY MANNES SCHOOL 


New Department Added To 


Curriculum—Faculty 
Enlarged 


Opening its doors on Oct. 7 for the 
current season of study, the David 
Mannes Music School in New York be- 
gan its eleventh year with a new depart- 
ment added to the regular curriculum, 
and with an enlarged faculty. 

Dr. Simeon Rumschisky, until recently 
of London, and Frank Sheridan join 
Katherine Bacon, Howard Brockway, 
and Ralph Leopold on the piano faculty. 
In addition to the special work of Felix 
Salmond, the ’cello department adds to 
its faculty Lieff Rosanoff. Scipione 
Guidi, Edwin Ideler, David Mannes, 
Paul Stassevitch and Wolfe Wolfinsohn 
continue on the violin faculty. Vocal 
lessons are again given by Fraser Gange 
and Greta Torpadie. Rosario Scalero, 
who returned early in the month from a 
summer spent in the Italian Alps, where 
he completed a new work, a “Symphonic 
Prelude for a Pastoral Drama,” is at the 
head of the theory department and is 
teaching a number of promising young 
composers. 

Beginning courses for children from 
four to seven years, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mannes, directors, institute a depart- 
ment which they have planned since the 
opening of the school. Rosemary Lillard, 
who has made an intensive study abroad 
of methods of teaching children, and 
Clair Seymour, whose work has been 
principally in New York, have charge 
of special classes in which little chil- 
dren are to be given a suitable introduc- 
tion to a musical education through ele- 
mentary training, rhythmic dancing, 
preliminary exercises in solfége, and 
technical exercises of the hand and arm 
which will prepare their fingers for fin- 
gerboard or keyboard. 

Mr. Salmond wit!l again hold special 
classes in chamber music playing. Mr. 
Stassevitch, who returned recent!y from 
the northwest, where he conducted 
summer master class, has resumed his 
leadership of one of the string orches- 
tras, two others being conducted by Mr 
Mannes and Mr. Ideler. Alix Young 
Maruchess and Mr. Wolfinsohn are su- 
pervising other work in ensemble play- 
ing. 


The solfége and ensemble depart 


ments, which are an important part 
the work of the School, are constantl) 
being enlarged and developed. It is 


interest to note the vita! part whicl 
hamber music plays in work at the Da- 


vid Mannes Music School, where the « 
rectors, recognized play ers of sonatas 
for violin and piano, and pioneers in 
introducing sonata programs across thé 
country, have selected for their fax 
many artists closely connected wit} 
chamber music in this country. 

By special arrangement, advanced pu- 
pils of Hugh Porter, teacher of orgat 


at the School, will have the 
of Lynnwood Farnam. 


National 


supervision 


Vienna Library Gets New 


Treasures 

VIENNA, Sept. 15.—The musical col- 
lection of the Vienna National Library 
has recently been enriched by some new 
gifts. Among these are some 
former Imperial family library and 
from the archives of the Theater an dez 
Wien and the Carl-Theater. Among 
the musical prizes in the library is the 
original score of Strauss’ “Der Rosen- 
kavalier.’ 


from the 


French Operetta for Russian Hearers 

Paris, Sept. 21.—M. Tairoff, the mod- 
ern stage director, who has given a num- 
ber of “advanced” scenic productions 
with his Russian troupe in Vienna and 
elsewhere, has announced that he will 
make some new productions in Moscow 
this season. He will produce for the 
first time in Russia the operetta, “Le 
Jour et la Nuit” by Lecocq, and will also 


give a modern staging of the Greek 
drama, “Antogone.” 

Libbie Miller, formerly manager of 
National Concerts, Inc., is now affiliate 
with the Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
New York. 
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AUL KOCHANSKI, violinist, 
returned t America m the 
‘aris on Sept. 29 for his sixth 


American season, and brought 
with him the origimal manuscript 
of a new work writtem especially 
for him by his compatriot, Aarol 
Szymanowski, whose Third Sym- 
phony will season 
by the Ne armonic 
Orchestra hanmski will 
pen his sé s fourth 











Casella to Play in European Concerts 





} NCASTAGNS! ITAL ~ t ? 

4 - bn cnent the < o 
} om ¢ ee that 
ramces at the Zurich Fes- 
tliva nas 1 : L nO rto [or rgan 
<mMma2 Te yest tie Is engaged in 
the Mm posit i ~<ariattiana a new 
tasy I u and rchestra, which 
n \ T ih tf New ¥ rk SWit- 
} " ring the first weeks of next 
M sella ms t eave Eu- 
rom T t wim his American sea- 
SOT ur mn Januar Before sailing 
n Nov. 12 i 14. he w ay his 

Pa a under emens Krauss in Frar 
r A few days later he w play the 
S e work r tto Klemperer in 
Woeshadez He will appear also in 
Ws , Vienna, and Moscow On Dee. 
16, in Leipmg, Mr. Casella w play the 
Partita under Wilhelm Furtwangler in 
the Gewandhaus. and umder the same 
tor three Gays ter Ww vive the 
same work with the Philharmonic ir 


Orchestral Nevelties fer Vienna 


Vienna, Sept. 24—The Philharmonic 
Concerts here. under Felix Weingart- 
ners Macersnziy a nclude hearings of 


sea- 


the 





HONEGGER “JUDITH” WILL AMAZE PUBLIC 


’ “0 7c se My ¥ 
Seore is Difficult Beyond 
+ . ” . 
Expression” Writes 
™ 
Mary Garden 

CHIcaco, Oct. 2.—Mary Garden, whose 
estimate of and predictions concerning 
Franco Alfano’s “Resurrection” last sea- 
son were borne out by the success of 
this operatic version of Tolstoi’s novel, 
has again assumed the role ot assayist 
and prognosticator. 

Al the enthusiasm that Miss Garden 
devoted to “Resurrection” is displayed 
again in her estimate of “Judith,” in 
which she is to appear with the Chicago 
Civic Opera this season, and which ob- 
viously she feels is the “smartest” thing 
the Opera ever has undertaken. 

“The work is difficult beyond expres- 
sion,” writes Miss Garden from Monte 
Carlo, to Herbert M. Johnson, business 
manager. “The chorus is a terrible test 
and will require beginning work at once 
to be ready in time. 

“Even the minor réles make great de- 
mands upon the artist. For instance, 
the rdle of the servant, Mr. Honegger 
says, has to be sung by one young and 


pretty—with brains, and though the part 
is small, it is very important and appal- 
lingly difficult. 


“After casting this réle, please give it 
to another, too, for it would be very wise 
to have every role in ‘Judith’ prepared 
by two singers. 

“Even the tenor voice that is heard 
back stage behind the scenes is most im- 
portant and has to be exceptionally good. 

“The chorus presents a terrible ques- 
tion, for what they have to do is a thous- 
and times more than I have to do, and 
that is saying something, for never have 
I studied anything so interesting, but so 
fearful in its demands upon an artist. 

‘Judith’ is simply terrible tu contem- 
plate, but it is worth all and many times 
over the work involved. Truly, had 
there been three acts instead of one, 


never would I have undertaken it. It’s 
a gorgeous, real sensation and will be 
a great thing for Chicago to hand to 
America, even if they stand up and call 
us all crazy the first night. I am doing 
it in Paris at the Opéra-Comique next 
season. 

“Nothing in the réle will be so inter- 
esting as the critics the first night. 

“After music lovers have had oppor- 
tunity to analyze Honegger’s work the 
verdict will occasion no misgivings, but 
on the fall of the curtain there will be 
much marveling until the factor of time 
brings home the great artistic worth of 
the work.” 


YEWARK 


SC HOLARSHIPS 


Store Offers Two | easietinns for Junior 
and Advanced Students 


NEWARK, N. J., Oct. 2.—L. Bamberger 
& Co., owners of a department store 
here, have donated two scholarships to 
aid talented students in their study of 
music, 

According to the announcement by 
Spaulding Frazer, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Newark Fes- 
tival Association and of the Bamberger 
Scholarships Committee, the Newark 
firm has established a four-year scholar- 
ship at the Institute of Musical Art in 
New York for advanced piano students 
and a junior scholarship for a similar 
term calling for instruction at a New 


Jersey institution or by some carefully 
chosen private teacher. Persons em- 


ployed by the donors are not eligible for 
the scholarships. 

Auditions will begin immediately. 
They will be open to students of both 
sexes between the ages of ten and 
twenty-five who are residents of New 
Jersey in the counties of Essex, Morris, 
Passaic, Bergen, Hudson, Union, Somer- 
set, Middlesex and Monmouth. All can- 
didates must be enrolled not later than 
Nov. 16. 
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combination.’ 








FREDERIC DIXON 


ON TOUR SEASON 1926-1927 


i Mason $ Hamlin 


| XCLUS 
RECORDINGS 


To me, the outstanding attribute of the Ampico is its 
amazing ability to capture that indefinable quality 
of the artist, termed ‘‘ personality” 
nary capacity of the Ampico mechanism, combined 
singing tone and the unequalled 
range from delicate pianissimo to fortissimo of the 
Mason ¢? Hamlin Pianoforte, renders a combina- 
tion of the Ampico in the Mason & Hamlin as 
altogether un ap proached by any other re-enacting 


—FREDERIC DIXON. 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA 


NE reason why opera has always been, and 

will probably always be, an incomplete fu- 
sion of music and drama is that the composer 
and the librettist are using modes of expression 
which have fundamentally different psychological 
effects. The aim of the collaborators is the same 
—to create a definite illusion of time and space— 
but each employs a medium at variance with the 
other. 


of the spectators the ordinary sense of time and 
space by substituting a fictitious time and space. 
He does this by compressing many episodes, which 
are chronologically extended over a long period, 
within narrow limits; events separated by days. 
months or years are brought together within the 
compass of two or three hours. The psychological 
result of this technique is to free the spectator 
from his habitual sensations of time and sur- 
round his attention with new time values. A fa- 
miliar time sequence is supplanted by an unfa 
miliar one, and the spectator is transplanted tem- 
porarily into an illusory world. 

The composer, by writing music descriptive of 
the emotional currents in the drama. works 
toward the same end as the dramatist. But | 
fails in complete realization, for the simp! 


son that music is by its very nature free f 
the trammels of time and space. Its divis nt 
measures, each with a stated numlx f time- 


beats, is a purely arbitrary device 


ance of the performers. If the orchestral score 
of a new and hitherto unheard opera were to be 
played at a public concert without any indications 
of its subject matter, the auditors would not re- 
ceive any definite impressions of time and space, 
and would be moved only by the universal emo- 
tional qualities inherent in the music. 


Even when the composer and the librettist are 
one and the same person, an opera falls short of 
being a perfect work of art, because of the irre- 
concilable conflict between text and music. The 
former deals with particulars, and the latter with 
universals. The auditor is confronted with two 
kinds of illusion, the one particularized and the 
other generalized; he may yield to the one or the 
other alternately, but never to the two simultane- 
ously. 





HENRY T. FINCK 
O American ever toiled more industriously in 
N the vineyard of music than Henry T. Finck, 
and in his passing there closes a life rich in ex- 
perience, rich in influence, rich in association and 
It is not for those who write of music, 
either for daily newspapers or for the limited 
audience that reads occasional volumes devoted to 
the art, to amass a fortune or even a competence in 
Recognition they may gain, but fame, in 
its more universal and perdurable aspects, passes 
them by. Of no other walk in life, is it more true 

that their work is its own reward. 

Henry T. Finck gave to music gifts which doubt- 
less could have been diverted to far more remuner- 
ative ends. But he lived, as few men have lived, in 
a chosen aura and after his own heart, varying his 
eternal quest of the beautiful in sound with his 
philosophical researches and writings, his travels 
and his passion for gardening at his country re- 
treat in Maine. 


rich in deed. 


money. 


His was a music-beaten face, as New Yorkers 
knew it in his later years; a face upon which the 
winds, the storms, the sunshine of the tonal 
weathers had left their marks as surely as ever the 
elements do upon those who live under the open 
sky. And music, it may be said, was like that for 
Finck—a great, unconfined, elemental, cosmic 
thing. which men of genius snatched out of the 
heavens and turned to electrical, dynamic uses. He 
was impatient of mediocrity. He believed in super- 
men and superwomen, and saw the destiny of art 
in their hands. Where the fire of the distinctly 
unusual was to be found, he was given to passing 
Genius could be fault-ridden and still 
genius; mediocrity, however well rounded, was only 


+ bh > 
mat. 


ver defects. 


So, in his later days, he was sometimes Quixotic. 
Perhaps he did not always see clearly. But who 
judges the judge, who criticizes the critic? Who 
is there so unbiased as to chart with finality the 
biases of another? The profession regarded 
Finck’s championship of Grieg as an obsession, and 
marvelled still more at his unregenerate attitude 
toward Brahms. With respect to Massenet and 
Puccini he eventually stood alone. But who can fail 
to admire the courage of a reviewer who will re- 
verse himself as completely as Finck did in his 
written opinions of “The Girl of the Golden West,” 
and declare after a lapse of years that he had un- 
justly condemned a work of beauty and power—as 
he then came to see it? So, too, the attitude of 
extreme loyalty toward individual artists—a Re- 
naud or a Farrar—persisted in after certain of 
these artists had passed their prime. 


* * 


Finck wrote many books on many subjects, some 
of them far removed from the musical art. He has 
told friends that none of them made money. Yet 
his Strauss volume is one of the best we have. His 
writings on Wagner, if now too generally con- 
rerned with what everyone knows, were path- 
breaking and highly courageous in their time. His 
Grieg, even if out of perspective with respect to 
ther men’s music, is a study of that composer that 
may never be surpassed. His daily reviews are a 
part and parcel of the music history of New York 

and through their natural extension of influence, 

America. Some may think he wrote too long 
13 vears is, indeed, something of record in 

riticism—but he built a following that was 

is own in middle life, and he left an in- 

lible impress, as one of the stalwarts of the 
Old Guard. 
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A Tenor Who Paints Portraits 


Franco Tafuro, tenor of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, was a prize-winning painter before he became an 
opera singer, it is said. The artist is shown in the 
accompanying photograph (right) in the process of 
making a canvas of Fortune Gallo, impresario of the 
opera company. The picture, it is reported, will find a 
place in the Gallo Theater, being constructed on West 
Fifty-fourth Street, Manhattan. Mr. Tafuro has been 
singing in the San Carlo season in the Century Theater. 


De Horvath—The many sets of tennis in which Cecile 
De Horvath has engaged this summer have not afforded 
her recreation alone, for this pianist swings the racquet 
mainly that she may keep her muscles in pliant condi- 
tion for a strenuous winter season of recitals. 


Ware—On New Jersey day at the Sesquicentennial, 
Harriet Ware was one of four New Jersey women who 
were singled out for special honors. The four were 
chosen as having contributed most to the progress of 
women in the last fifty years, Mrs. Ware representing 
the field of music. 


Reuter—In California, where Rudolph Reuter gave 
piano master classes in the summer, the Chicago pi- 
anist stole some time from his teaching to play about 
in the Pacific. But when he was not engaged in peda- 
gogics or swimming, he was usually to be found attack- 
ing the problems set by Hindemith, Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco, Stravinsky, Ravel et Cie., whose works figure 
prominently on his winter concert programs. 


Macbeth—The American Legion, looking for a 100 per 
cent American prima donna to appear at its national 
convention in Philadelphia, on Oct. 11, has decided that 
Florence Macbeth meets the qualifications. As Miss 
Macbeth has been appearing with the San Francisco 
Opera Company, she has only a short time to make the 
coast-to-coast trip, and accordingly has made arrange- 
ments to go to Philadelphia by airplane. 


King—John R. King, president of the Chicago Men- 
delssohn Club, is authority for the statement that mod- 
ern choral singing did not come to America from 
abroad, but that Boston is the birthplace of the chorus. 
Recently when at the Hub Mr. King said: “Boston is the 
birthplace of choral singing. Massachusetts boasted an 
amateur singing society for years before the first choir 
of the kind came into existence in Germany, in 1791. 
And there were only six choral societies in existence in 
the Old World when the Handel and Haydn Society was 
organized in Boston, in 1815.” The Mendelssohn Club, 
under its new director, Calvin Lampert, will give three 
concerts this winter, with seventy-two singers and a 
list of soloists, including Marguerite D’Alvarez and 
Frederick Millar, British bass. 


Gershwin—D’ Alvarez—Jazz will walk upon the “legi- 
timate” concert platform this season when George 
Gershwin and Marguerite D’Alvarez make their tour. 
However, Mr. Gershwin says “jazz” is not the word, 
for the music he and Mme. D’Alvarez are to give is as 
far removed from what is commonly so called as is “the 


shuffling dance of the untrained savage from the ‘Romeo 


and Juliet’ Waltz.” Among their numbers will be 
“Siren Song,” by Kern; “Japanese Sandman,” Whiting- 
Egan; “St. Louis Blues,” by Handy; “Jazz City,’ by 
Souvaine; “International Rag,” by Irving Berlin; “I 
Want to Be Happy,” by Youmans; “Carolina in the 
Morning,” by Donaldson; “They Didn’t Believe Me,” by 
Kern, and three of Mr. Gershwin’s own compositions- 
“Stairway to Paradise,” “Suwanee” and “Nashville 
Nightingale.” 


Tsianina—While on a recent trip through Mesa 
Verde National Park, Princess Tsianina, Indian so- 
prano, chose an original way to test the sincerity of an 
audience. At one of the camps she was asked by her 
friends, the superintendent of Mesa Verde and his wife, 
to sing for them and the 200 or more guests. When 
about to comply, Tsianina thought she would challenge 
them to a concert at sunrise out in the canyon. “To 
my delight and astonishment, every person there 
crawled out of bed, and all were on the opposite rim of 
the canyon as the sun rose up over the Mesa,” she 
says. “All were thrilled by the old ruins and the im 
mensity of Nature, and I sang them the ‘Sunrise Cal 
of my forefathers in a way that I know. I have neve 
sung before.” Princess Tsianina is due in the East this 
month, where she will givé concerts both alone and 
with Os-ke-non-ton, Mohawk baritone. 
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OTHING is sacred from the assaults of our modern composers. 
No subject, topic, argument, philosophy, epic, saga or sensi- 
bility is too monumental for them to tackle; no detail, fleck, 
molecule, atom or electron too small to be overlooked. In 
their unwearying search for inspiration, composers of today 
ascend the heights and plumb the depths; they penetrate not 


only the innermost recesses of our souls, but delve into the remotest cor- 


ners of our cash-boxes and pantries. 
and all that is therein, constitute their oyster. 


The heavens, as well as the earth 
“Open sesame” is their 


battle-cry; “Fiat omnia!” their song of triumph. 


It is true that we still lack a “Sub- 
way” Symphony, but we can proudly 
boast of a “Skyscrapers” Ballet; and 
now comes the announcement that a new 
Suite is entitled “Music and Calories.” 
Thus goes down into defeat one of our 
few remaining strongholds. With the 
captivation of our daily sustenance, that 
nourishment which we have blithely, if 
thoughtlessly, been accustomed to gobble 
by hundreds, little is left. It is the be- 
ginning of the end. Inevitably the 
march of music into the calorific domain 
will extend yet further. Only the blind- 
est prophet can fail to forsee the day 
when our razors, slippers, sponges and 
toothbrushes will fall victims to the in- 
vasion. Four out of every five are 
doomed. 


When Tempests Rage 


CERTAIN famous “Rage 

Lost Penny” into 
cance beside the prospect of “A Temper 
Over My Missing Collar Button.” The 
sonorities of a current “Domestic” Sym- 
phony are as mere sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals in comparison to an- 
ticipations of an intimate music drama 
that hinges on a folding bed’s untimely 
closing. And what opportunities for 
polytonic orchestration are presented by 
the theme of tubs that overflow when 
faucets are inadvertently left open, what 
suggestions of chromatic glissandi arise 
from the thought of clumsily stepping on 
soap that lies unperceived under a cor- 
ner of the bathmat. 

But what will happen when our com- 
posers have subdued all these realms 
and sigh, like Alexander, for more terri- 
tories to conquer? Will they be driven 
to the expedient of writing vulgar so- 
natas, rowdy andantes or incomprehen- 
sible grand operas? Has the future no 
better gifts to offer than stale symphonic 


Over a 


pales insignifi- 


poems and commonplace syncopated 
cross-rhythms? Are we traveling head- 
long, and necessitously, toward a re- 


of clefs and key signatures? 
On the knees of the gods lie the answers 


naissance 





to our questionings, and the gods are 
sitting tight. 


* * 


The Cornucopia’s New Role 


HE bon mot that will be found in a 

line or two, if our readers will con- 
tinue to read, was overheard at a lun- 
cheon of the Kiwanis Club in Atlanta, 
according to information supplied us by 
Helen Knox Spain. 

Said Col. Peel, president of the At 
lanta Music Festival Association, ““What 
is the horn of plenty you hear of?” 

“Must be the saxophone”, respond- 
ingly murmured Enrico Leide, who 
ought to know, since he is conductor of 
the Atlanta Symnhony. 


x * * 
Transposing at Sight 


HE music lesson was nearly over. 

The pupil had been singing off key, 
and this got on the nerves of the teacher. 
Interrupting, the latter said, sharply. 

“What did I tell you not to do?” 

“You told me not to fing slat,” replied 
the pupil. 

“No, I told you not to sling fat.” 

“Pardon, I thought you told me not 
to fling sat.” 


* * * 


NCE there was a little boy who would 
rather practice scales than play 
baseball, but he died very young. 


* * 


— world is so full of a 

sings 
That I’m sure we 

happy as kings. 


number of 
should all be as 
ABE RUTH’S favorite songs are 


said to be “Batti, batti’” and ‘“‘Home, 
Sweet Home.” 


« « x 
ITH jazz extending its tentack 
even to far-off Turkey, where may 


we vo to escape it? 
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Opening the Metropolitan 


Question Box Editor: 

The Question Box Editor has received 
a number of letters from correspondents 
asking the date of the opening of the 
Metropolitan this season and the name 
of the operas. For the benefit of all who 
are interested, we would say that the 
opera house opens its doors on the night 
of Monday, Nov. 1. The name of the 
work to be given has not yet been made 
public, but it will be announced in the 
columns of MUSICAL AMERICA as soon as 
possible after the return of Mr. Gatti. 
This will probably be in our forthcoming 
issue. 

9 9° 9 
English Violin Makers 

Question Box Editor: 

Have there been any really great vio- 
lin makers in England. “FIDDLE.” 

Montreal, Oct. 1, 1926. 

While most of the really fine makers 
in England have co { 





made good 
most noted 


1814-1871; 


many of them have 
Among the 
were Banks, of Salisbury, 
Dodd of Sheffield, 1786-1809; (both of 
these copied Amati models). Duke, of 
London, 1730-1780; (made fine copies of 
Amati and Stainer models) Perry of 
Dublin, 1767-1830; (copied Amati, his 
violins have a soft but very clear tone) 
Rayman, of London, about 1650; (copied 
Stainer). 


mode ls, 
mstruments. 
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Perspiring Hands 
Question Box Editor: 

I am much troubled with perspiring 
hands while playing. Can you recom- 
mend anything that will stop this? 

Washington, D. C., Oct. 2, 1926. 

VIOLINIST. 


There are numerous preparations rec- 
ommended for this, but we should hesi- 
tate to recommend any of them. Evxces- 
sive perspiration is always a result of 

ousness. Better consult a physician. 
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STEINWAY 


The possession of a 


seal of supreme ap- 
proval upon the 
musical taste of the 
The music 
world accepts the 
name Steinway as 
the synonym for the 
highest achievement 
in piano building. 


‘The Instrument of the Immortals”’ 
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Mozart’s Minor Symphony 


Question Box Editor: 


I have been told that Mozart wrote 
only one symphony in a minor tonality. 
Is this correct? \ 


Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 30, 1926. 
Yes, the symphony in G Minor. 
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Operas with “7” 
Question Box Editor: 
Will you please list a few 
ginning with the last letter of the 
alphabet? GEORGE WHITING. 


operas be 


Philadelphia, Oct. 3, 1926. 
“Zampa,” Hérold; “Zaza,” Leonca- 


vallo; “Zanetto,” Mascagni; ‘“Zauber- 
flite,’ Mozart; “Zemire und _ Aazor,” 
Spohr (contains the well-known aria, 


“Rose Softly Blooming.”)’ 
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Phonographs for Singers 


Question Box Editor: 

Do you consider the phonograph a use- 
ful adjunct to a singer’s education? 

Defiance, Ohio, Oct. 1, 1926. 

Q. R. S. 

Yes, in many ways, if used with dis- 
crimination. If your ear is quicker than 
your eye in learning new pieces, the 
phonograph is invaluable. It also en- 
ables you to make comparisons between 
the different interpretations of differ- 
ent singers. You should realize, how- 
ever, that the phonograph exemplifies 
the bad points of good singers as well as 





the good points of bad singers, and 
model your singing accordingly. 
Also bear in mind that what is permis- 
sible for a 
so for a student. 


omn 
seasoned artist may not be 
The Czardas 

Editor: 

Please tell me 


Question Box 


something about the 


Czardas, how the dance gets the name 
and something of its form. 
Denver, Colo., Oct. 2, 1926. 


HOWARD FINLAY. 

It is a Hungarian dance in two-four 
or four-four time. The name means 
“The Inn on the Heath.” The first, or 
slow movement is called the “Lassu” and 
the rapid concluding one, the “Friska.” 
Liszt’s “Hungarian” Rhapsodies contain 
excellent examples of the Czardas. 
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BOMBAY ORCHESTRA FACES DIFFICULTIES 


Appeal Made to Public in 
India to Support Its 
Concerts 


LONDON, Sept. 25.—Although music 


has had a period of growth in recent 
years in the chief centers of India, owing 
to the interest of the English population, 
the conditions in Bombay are still not 
ideal. A correspondent of the Musical 
Standard writes as follows from that 
city: 

A pamphlet was published recently, 
entitled “Five Years of the Bombay 
Symphony and Chamber Orchestra,” in 
which the author, Farrokh E. Bharucha, 
traces the development of this institution 
since its foundation in 1921. The di- 
rector, Edward Behr, has labored hard 
and ungrudgingly, and, indeed, at the 
commencement of its career, the orches- 
tra depended for its existence upon the 
enthusiasm of Mr. Behr, who assumed 
responsibility for the musical arrange- 
ments, and the support of Jehangir B. 
Petit, who contributed generously to- 
wards the finances. 

This year a special appeal has been 
made to the residents of Bombay to pur- 
chase season tickets for the concerts. A 
few months ago Mr. Behr entertained 
grave apprehensions with regard to the 
future of the orchestra, but sufficient 
money has been collected to warrant the 
continuance of its activities for a further 
six months, and it is hoped that music 
lovers, realizing the blank that would be 
caused by the cessation of the concerts, 
will help to place the orchestra on a 
sound financial! basis. 

The orchestra consists of professional 
players, assisted by local amateurs, but 
great difficulty has been experienced in 
obtaining the requisite number of per- 


formers. Professional musicians, it 
seems, are considered of inferior caste 
in India! Mr. Bharucha states that: 


“We have had, through a weary period 
of five years, more difficulty in building 
up an audience than the band.” Despite 
these many hindrances, however, the 
orchestra has given about 20 symphony 
concerts, 100 chamber orchestra concerts, 
11 chamber music concerts, and one 
promenade concert during the past five 
years—this is surely a record of which 
any European city might be proud. 
The list of the compositions which 
have been performed is of formidable 
dimensions, and includes many of the 
standard works of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Wag- 


ner, Brahms, Grieg etc. While honoring 





Church Concert Given at Kenton 

KENTON, OHIO, Oct. 4.—William 
Sabransky, Kenton organist, with the 
assistance of Ruth Fink, who recently 


returned from France and Italy where 
she studied voice; Mrs. Robert Wright, 
Mrs. Boyd Fair and Loula Fink, gave a 
concert here on Sept. 21 before an audi- 
ence of nearly 1000 at the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Mr. Sabransky 
played, among other numbers, the “Fin- 
landia” of Sibelius, “Romance” by De- 
bussy and the “Intermezzo” of Callaerts. 


Miss Fink sang “O Don Fatale” from 
“Don Carlos” and Schubert’s “To 
Music.” H. E. H. 





Terre Haute Club Opens Season 

TERRE HAUuTE, IND., Oct. 2—The open- 
ing recital by the Woman’s Music Club 
was given by Bomar Cramer, a young 
pianist of unusual ability. He presented 
a taxing and interesting program with 
technical assurance and musical under- 
standing. The list included Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 53, the Chopin Fantasie 
ana the Paganini-Liszt Theme and Vari- 
ations. A large audience received the 
artist cordially. L. E. A. 
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the classics, Mr. Behr has not forgotten 
the claims of contemporary writers, and 
Coleridge-Taylor, Elgar, Parry, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Strauss and Wolf-Ferrari are 
but a few of the moderns whose names 
have figured on his programs. 

The upper gallery of the hall is always 
filled by persons who take advantage of 
the free seats which it contains, and 
thereby acquire a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of European music which they 
could not procure in any other fashion. 
Many listeners in the reserved seats have 
obtained their musical education from 
the same source, and Bombay owes an 
immense debt of gratitude to the found- 
ers of the orchestra, of which the patron 
is Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of 
Bombay. 

The Bangalore Branch of the British 
Music Society is in a flourishing condi- 
tion, and monthly concerts are held 
regularly under its auspices. Recent 
orchestral performances, which reflected 
great credit on the conductor, Miss Flint, 
included interpretations of Holst’s “St. 
Paul’s” Suite, now a familar item to 





TALLEY AT WICHITA 


Representative Audience From Far and 
Near Hears Young Soprano 


WIcHITA, KAN., Oct. 2.—Despite the 
fact that heavy rains had made automo- 
bile travel anything but easy, large rep- 
resentations from near-by towns jour- 
neyed to Wichita to attend Marion Tal- 
ley’s concert in the Forum. The audi- 
ence was composed of representative 
local musicians and music lovers from 
the surrounding country, and the Forum 
was filled as it rarely has been before. 
Long before the time set for the begin- 
ning of the concert, every available seat 
in the vast auditorium and several hun- 
dred seats on the stage were occupied. 

Miss Talley was ably assisted by 
Maximilian Rpbse, violinist and Emil 
Polak, pianist. From her first appear- 
ance on the stage until she had sung 
repeated encores at the close of the per- 
formance, the occasion was one con- 
tinued ovation for the young prima 
donna, whose winning personality was 
quite in keeping with the charm of her 
voice. The vocal numbers of the program 
included “Una voce poco fa” and “Caro 
Nome” and groups of songs by Loewe, 
Bishop, and others. 

Maximilian Rose gave excellent inter- 
pretations of the Bach “Arioso,” “Pre- 
ludium and Allegro” by Pugnani-Kreis- 
ler, “Nigun” by Bloch, and Introduction 
and Rondo Capriccioso by Saint-Saéns. 
He, too, was repeatedly recalled and re- 
sponded with encore numbers. 

The concert was under the local man- 
agement of C. M. Casey, and was the 
first of a series of artists’ concerts 
which are scheduled for the season un- 
der this management. T. L. KREBs. 
Chaliapin “Barber” Production Begins 

Rehearsals 

Rehearsals for Feodor Chaliapin’s 
production of “The Barber of Seville,” 
which starts a coast-to-coast tour this 
month, have begun under the direction 
of the conductor, Eugene Plotnikoff. Mr. 
Chaliapin sings in Honolulu on Oct. 8 
and will sail immediately for San Fran- 
cisco, arriving in New York about Oct. 
21. Elvira de Hidalgo, who will sing the 
role of Rosina on tour, sails from Genoa 
on the Duilio. Among the singers who 
will be heard in “The Barber of Seville” 
are Joseph Bobrovitch as Almaviva; 
Giorgio Durando and Giacomo Lucchini, 
baritones; Giuseppe La Puma, 
Anna Lissetzkaya, mezzo-soprano, 
Marguerite Cobbey, soprano. 
opens on Oct. 27 in Montreal. 


bass; 


and 
The tour 





Music Flourishes in Public Schools of 
Rochester, Minn. 


ROCHESTER, MINN., Oct. 2.—With only 


the cost of an instrument and an in- 


struction book to a pupil, instrumental 
music classes in the Rochester public 
schools have begun. These classes will 
be under the direction of Herbert L. 
Murr, director of music in the schools, 
and will offer instruction in cornet, slide 
trombone, clarinet and violin. Pupils of 
all grades, from the fourth to twelfth 
inclusive, will be accepted for instruc- 
tion. A number of last year’s instru- 
mental pupils are now taking important 
places as members of bands and junior 
college orchestras, Mr. Murr states. 
G. S., JR. 


Bangalore audiences, Mozart’s Symphony 
in G, and the “Serenade” from Elgar’s 
“Wand of Youth.” At one of the hot 
weather concerts, members of the My- 
sore Palace String Orchestra kindly 
deputized for performers who were ab- 
sent from the station. Under the leader- 
ship of Otto Schmidt, they gave excellent 
renderings of Haydn’s String Quartet, 
No. 14, and played separate movements 
from Schubert’s and  Tchaikovsky’s 
works. 

The Maharaja of Mysore is keenly in- 
terested in Western music, and through- 
out Southern India his private orchestra 
is noted for its high standard of merit. 





Cobina Wright Designs 
Stage Setting to Suit 
Character of Program 
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Cobina Wright, Soprano 


Striving for the elegant in musical! 
expression sums up the aspirations of 
Cobina Wright, soprano, who combines 
an active concert season with tasks that 
fall to a woman whose name is promi- 
nent in the social register. 
and dignity are the qualifications she 
places first of all in preparing her pro- 
grams. 

Mme, Wright is no newcomer in the 
concert field. Her studies began in early 
childhood with Lombardi, Lamperti and 
Jean de Reszké. She has sung in opera 
in Paris and Monte Carlo. She was the 
first American woman to volunteer to 
sing for the troops in France, and she 
has many medals in consequence. 


Good taste 


Mme. Wright has the true singer’s 
love for the classics, and her programs 


are never without a group of Bach, 
Mozart or Handel. But it is her taste 
for the moderns that gives her recitals 
a flavor of genuine novelty. 

“There is a delicacy about the present- 
day song writers of Spain, Italy and 
France that seems to go back to the 
very early days of music,” says Mme. 
Wright. “Fernandez Arbos in Spain, 
and Joaquin Nin, Moret and Grovlez in 
France, and Cimara in Italy, are writ- 
ing music that is purely vocal. It is 
this type of song that has the finest 
texture; even when stripped of accom- 
paniment there is a message for the 
artist and the audience. It is music 
to which nothing but the human voice 
can give adequate expression.” 

The use of a prepared stage setting 
is a characteristic of Mme. Wright’s 
recitals that has occasioned favorable 
comment. 

“The ordinary concert hall with its 
barren walls and glaring lights is cer- 
tainly not the perfect setting for a mu- 


Claims “Yankee Doodle” 


Crigin in Netherlands 


ASHINGTON, Oct. 2.—An 

authority here claims that 
“Yankee Doodle” originated in the 
Netherlands, the words having 
been used in an old Dutch song 
entitled “Yonkheer Doodle.” 
“Yonkheer Doodle,” it is said, was 
intended as a contribution to annoy : 
the yonkheers, or young lords. In : 
America it is claimed to have been 
first rendered by a British drum : 
corps, largely for the purpose of : 
ridiculing the America New Am- 
sterdam contingent. The name 
“Yankee” is American-Indian, a 
corruption of “Yonkheer” by the 
aborigines who inhabited the 
vicinity of New Amsterdam, now 
New York. The Indians, accus- 
tomed to hearing the Dutch citi- 
zens greet each other as “Yonk- 
heer,” arrived at the conclusion 
> that all white men were “Yonk- 
=: heer.” “Yankee” was the best 
they could make of it. A. T. M. 
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“TURANDOT” AT RIMINI 


Brilliant 
“Calaf” 


Opera Has Hearing 


With Cortis as 


Puccini 


RIMINI, Sept. 25.—‘“Turandot,” the 
last opera of Puccini, had its local 
premiére here recently at the Teatro 


Vittorio Emanuele, under circumstances 
of much brilliance. 

Antonio Cortis, tenor of the Chicago 
Opera, sang the part of the Prince 
Calaf. He gave warmth and beauty of 
voice to this central character. He was 
much applauded for his arias in the 
first and final acts and for his work in 
the scene of the enigmas. Linda Barla 
Ricci conquered the difficulties of the 
title rdle commendably. 

Rosina Torri, who visited America 
last year, was cast as Liu, the slave 
girl, a part in which her smooth tones 
had especial effect. Others in the cast 
were the bass, Baccaloni, as Timur; 
two of the artists heard in the premiére 
at the Seala—Baracchi and Nessi; as 
well as Venturini, Gislon and Menni in 
other parts. 

Vincenza Bellezza, at the conductor's 
stand, kept the elaborate musical forces 
of the opera well co-ordinated. The 
orchestra played with richness of tone 
the intricate Oriental cadences of the 
score. The chorus sang its taxing music 
commendably. The staging was of much 
decorative beauty, the movement of the 
crowds and the play of the lighting en- 
hancing the stage pictures. 





sical performance,” she declares. “Every- 
thing is present to divert the minds of 
the audience from artistic contempla- 
tion. It is a handicap that a singer 
should not be called upon to overcome. 
And think of the effect upon the singer 
who steps out onto a drab platform! 
Is it any wonder that a whole group 
is often devoted merely to winning the 
audience over to a proper state of 
mind?” 

Mme. Wright has designed a moyen 
age setting for her recitals, consisting 
of tapestries, candelabra and evergreens. 
The tapestries are twenty by fourteen 
feet, painted in tempera on canvas, illus- 
trating Biblical scenes. They can be 
hung against the stage wall without spe- 
cial apparatus for installation. Where 
the stage is so large that this is im- 
practicable, they can be suspended on a 
collapsible frame. The candelabra pro- 
vide a soft illumination, and the scene 
is unobtrusive, with no glaring colors to 
distract from the effect of the music. 
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Finds Psychology “Ofen Sesame 
to Music Students D;f, ficulties 


Teachers Have been Slow to Rasoeiiiea Its Value—Reluctance 
Partially Due to Artistic Temperament—Waste of Energy 
he ould Be aves by Little Scientific D cesson 





at: t THM IAL SU LLCALEAD DUGGAN SETTLE AMR TE 


ONDON, Sept. 25.—The adv vaihins of 

a knowledge of psychology as applied 
to the study and teaching of music has, 
coincidentally, been given prominence by 
a number of writers on musical subjects. 
M. Storr, writing in the Music Teacher, 
considers that this means of getting 
thoroughly into the pupil’s mind is as 
important for teachers of music as it 
is for salesmen. 

“Among all teachers,” says Mr. Storr, 
“music teachers have been the slowest 
to recognize the value of this study and 
its application to music teaching, which 
is only another way of saying that they 
have been the last to see the need of 
being trained for their profession, for 
that is what being trained really in- 
volves. Not that among their ranks 
there have been lacking inspired advo- 
cates of training or teachers possessing 
thorough knowledge of psychological 
principles. 

“That there is more reluctance to be 
trained among music and art teachers 
may be owing to the fact that the artistic 
temperament does not lend itself readily 
to the profession of teaching. Many 
musicians take up teaching, not because 
they want to, but because they have to 
as a means of livelihood. Their hearts 
are really in their own work of compos- 
ing or performing, and teaching is, to a 
large extent, an irksome necessity. Later 
on it may become a real and living inter- 
est, but how many pianists, singers, vio- 
linists, etc., would choose, in the early 
stages of their career, to teach if they 
could earn a living in the concert hall 
or as composers? Having been forced, 
however, into teaching, they do not make 
the best of a bad business and get thor- 
oughly trained for their profession, but 
become mere imitators, working on other 
people’s systems, relying on graded 
courses and detailed plans of lessons, 
where every step of the way has been 
mapped out for them. 

“Surely no subject in the world teems 
with so many systems and methods, 
worked out to the minutest detail and 
slavishly followed, as music. Yet it is 
useless to adopt specia! teaching devices 
or follow a certain school or method 
unless the principles from which these 
things are derived are understood; 
which merely means that devices and 
methods can only be fully comprehended 
and used in the light of the principles 
of psychology. 


Pathetic Waste 


“To those who come in contact with 
teachers of all kinds of subjects, it is 
pathetic to see how much waste goes on 
in music teaching because the teacher, 
though often admirably equipped aca- 
demically, is miserably equipped from 
the professional, i. e., teaching, point of 
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view. Over and over again one sees 
teaching devices used mechanically and 
stupidly because there is no true under- 
standing of the purpose they serve. 
Further than this, the teachers have no 
test for discriminating between the good 
and the bad, they can only use these 
things slavishly because they do not 
really understand them. They rush after 
the latest method and swallow it whole. 

“Music teachers are, it is true, in a 
more isolated position than most teach- 
ers of other subjects. Music must always 
be in a peculiar sense specialized teach- 
ing. But music teaching should not be 
considered as apart from all! other teach- 
ing. The problems that arise in the mu- 
sic class or individual music lesson, have 
often a very close analogy with those 
that arise in the literature or other les- 
son. While each subject has its own 
special difficulties, each has also similari- 
ties from the point of view of methods 
of teaching. Improved methods of teach- 
ing one subject have often affected the 
teaching of other subjects, but music 
has benefited very slowly in this way, 
because of this very isolation. 

“Now that music is more truly con- 
sidered an essential part of a liberal 
education and takes its place as a pos- 
sible subject for matriculation and 
other examinations, perhaps this isola- 
tion will be less noticeable. Meanwhile 
music has as much need to be taught 
psychologically as any other subject, and 
it will always be taught wastefully and 
badly as long as it is taught unpsy- 
chologically. 


Untrained Teachers 


“Tt may reasonably be asked at this 
point whether there have not been many 
fine music teachers who have never been 
trained. Yes, a splendid band of them 
and perhaps more in music than in the 
non-zsthetic subjects. But the names of 
singers, pianists, violinists, ’cellists, etc., 
known as fine teachers are usually 
teachers of adults, not of children, and our 
concern is with teachers of children. The 
adult can fend for himself in the learn- 
ing process to a far greater extent than 
the child. Also it is certainly true that 
some people have a natural flair for 
teaching, just as certain people have a 
flair for scientific discovery or what-not, 
they seem to reach in a swift, unaided, 
intuitive flight what others reach by 
slow, laborious and aided steps. The 
point is that we have not to cater for 
the genius in teaching, but for the 
ordinary teacher, and it is probable 
that even the genius would have been 
saved some blundering if he had made 
use of race experience by being trained. 

“It is possible that the reason why 
the esthetic subjects seem to produce 
more fine natural teachers than other 
subjects lies in the force of personality 
and the contagiousness of enthusiasm, 
which play such a part in these subjects 
and which carry pupils easily over more 
difficult ways and less excellent methods 
because they are caught up and carried 
along toward a goal made to appear in- 
finitely desirable and attractive. How- 
ever that may be, without discounting 
the immense value of personality in a 
teacher, personality alone will not, com- 
pensate for bad methods with the ordi- 
nary run of teachers, and personality, 
combined with good methods used in- 
telligently, can carry along successfully 
even the dullest pupils, 


Suggests Solution 


“Psychology cannot provide an infal- 
lible key to all teaching problems; what 
it can and does do is to diagnose and 
then suggest a possible solution. If we 
study Mary’s particular type of memory, 
we may help her to use it in the best 
way. Tommy’s control of his voice may 
be at fault, or his sense of pitch. Even 
if the latter is the case, he is not neces- 
sarily entirely unmusical. He may have 
an excellent sense of rhythm, and his 
pitch sense may develop slowly. Also 
he may be inattentive and lacking in 
power to concentrate. Tommy certainly 
cannot be ticked off at once as unmusical; 
knowledge of the mind‘s working will 
suggest many modes of attack before 
Tommy is abandoned. 


“The possession and application of 


this knowledge makes us like general 
medical practioners, we become quick at 
diagnosis and sure in prescribing. We 
tind no two pupils alike any more than 
the skillful doctor finds two patients 
alike, but we have a background of or- 
ganized knowledge and principles which 
We can use and apply to meet each case 
as it arises. If one method fails, others 
suggest themselves to our minds. We 
not only have confidence ourselves, but 
we give it to our pupils. The quack 
teacher is as dangerous as the quack 
doctor, for the mind is an instrument 
even more delicately adjusted than the 
body, and it needs, therefore, even more 
skilled handling.” 


ZANELLA OPERA HEARD 





“Sulamith” Presented in Cycle at Pesaro 
Theater Under Composer’s Baton 


PESARO, ITALY, Sept. 25.—One of the 
events of the summer was a cycle of 
performances of the opera “Sulamith” 
by Amilcare Zanella, who is well known 
as pianist and conductor, and as direc- 
tor of the Liceo Musicale Rossini here. 

Zanella himself conducted and was 
given an ovation. The final perform- 
ance at the Teatro Rossini was an 
“honor evening” for the composer, who 
received numerous floral and other gifts. 

Among the artists who participated 
in the opera were Elvira Casazza as 


Queen Asthis, and, in other parts, 
Pedro Mirassou, Zita Fumagalli-Riva, 
Massimo Andreoli, and the Russian 


dancer, Ileana Leonidoff. 

The music of Zanella is clear and 
linear in style, showing a considerable 
grasp of technic, and also a somewhat 
melodramatic sense of the theater. 
Floridly Italianate in melody, it drew 
impassioned singing from the  prin- 
cipals, who were much applauded. 
New Musical Weekly Is Published in 
Washington 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 2.—The first num- 
ber of Musical Washington, a new week- 
ly publication devoted to music in the 
national capital, has been issued. Musi- 
cal Washington Publishing Co. are the 
publishers, and J. Allen Fusca is execu- 
tive editor. Contributing editors are 
Leonard Hall, Theodore Gannon, Fran- 


cesca Meneco, Elizabeth Boleyn, Cather- 
ine L. Browne, Maurice T. Andrews, 
Helen Walten, Elena de Sayn, Glenn 


Chaffin, Alice Eversman, Baroness von 


Lowenfeldt, Catherine N. Bost, Ruth 
Williams, D. Taylor, Betty Brown. 
(se va 8 


Season Opens Auspiciously in Lincoln 


LINCOLN, NEB., Oct. 2.—The season 
Was auspiciously opened in the City 
Auditorium on. Sept. 27 with a soprano 
recital by Frances Gettys. Miss Gettys 
was cordially welcomed by a represen- 
tative audience which included many 
persons who had come from points some 
miles distant. She has a voice of rare 
charm, and sang with style. Among 
patrons of this concert were Governor 
and Mrs. Adam McMullen. Miss Gettys 
has left for Italy, to continue her studies 
in Rome and Milan. H. G, &. 
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SCHOOL ACTIVITIES LIVEN 
NEW SEASON AT CINCINNATI 


Students Are Kept Busy With Recitals— 
Choral Club Opens Term With 
“Get-Together” and “Sing” 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 2.—Adolf Hahn, di- 
rector of the College of Music, has re- 
ceived word from the education depart- 
ments of fifteen states that the stan- 
dards of the College of Music are so 
high that graduates are accredited to 
teach without further examinations. 

Two Cincinnati Conservatory students 
appeared recently on a musical program 
given in the Elks Temple, Elkhart, Ind. 
They were Miss Kilb, violinist, and 
Leota Willet, soprano. 

Walter Heermann, ‘cellist, played be- 
fore the Altrusa Club of Troy, Ohio, re- 
cently, with his usual success. 

A trio of young singers, known as the 
Carroll Singers, from the College of 
Music, won favorable comment this sum- 
mer in concert engagements. Members 
are Mary Gretchen Walsh, Ruth Sammet 
and Louise Ryder. All are from the class 


of Lino Mattioli. 

The Orpheus Club held a “get-to- 
gether” and “sing” on Sept. 21. Prower 
Symons, director, has returned from a 
two months’ vacation. 

Rudolph Thomas, director of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory Orchestra, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to become a patron 
of the Chapter of Delta Omicron, a na- 
tional sorority of students of music. 

The first meeting of the season of the 
Mount Healthy Music Club was held on 
Sept. 28 at the home of Mrs. Thomas 
North. 

The Mount Auburn Music Club held 
its first meeting of the season at the 
residence of Ellen G. Volkert on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 29. 

La Vergne Sims Fairchild, formerly a 
scholarship pupil at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory under Berta Gardini Reiner, 
has moved to Washington, where she has 
accepted a position as soloist in the 
Mount Pleasant Congregational Church. 

PHILIP WERTHNER. 


George Randolph Kester Becomes Music 
Director at Bonebrake 


DAYTON, OHIO, Oct. 2.—George Ran- 
dolph Kester has been appointed director 
of music at Bonebrake Seminary. He 
will organize a choir and a glee club. Mr. 
Kester is also director of music at the 
First United Baptist Church here. 

He was an associate of Charles Gil- 
bert Spross at summer school of music, 
Winona, Ind., and sang the tenor réles 


there in annual presentations of “Mes- 
siah” and “Elijah.” Mr. Spross’s new 
song, “A Flower of Memory,” is dedi- 


cated to Mr. Kester. H. E. H. 


Range Symphony Opens Season 


HIBBING, MINN., Oct. 2.—The Range 
Symphony, which has forty members in 
various communities on the Minnesota 
iron range, will open its annual concert 
season on Oct. 3. This organization 
has made plans for eight —_ this 
season. S., JR. 
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Special courses for teachers 


2827 Euclid Avenue 


Ohe Cllebeland Tnstitute of (/usir 


OFFERS 
Complete Courses for Students of All Grades 
ir vear course leads to teacher’s certificate or diploma. 


Two orchestras afford opportunity for ensemble training. 
and professionals. 
The student residence is open during winter and summ 
Send for catalogue outlining courses and fees 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. 


er terms. 


SANDERS, Director 
Cleveland, Ohio 














restimonial Letter. 


Concerto Recital—Steinway Hall 
accompaniment of string instruments 








Carl V. Lachmund 


Steinway Hall—Studio 709 


Liszt Traditions—Mr. Lachmund being the only American pupil to whom Liszt gave a 


Pianist-Com poser 
Prepares Pupils for 
Public Appearance 


Original Handculture Course—Q<A shorter way to Techniv 


(November) by pupils from the Artists’ Class, with 
Interview by appointment 
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London awe Noted Conductors 
for Broadcast Series by Orchestra 


Richard Strauss to Lead Program of His Works, 


Including 


“Alpine” Symphony—Other International Leaders Booked 


—Novelty by Hindemith Heard in “Proms” 


Series—Gil- 


bert and Sullivan Series Opened 





ONDON, Sept. 25.—A number of in- 

ternationally-noted conductors will 
appear in the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s series of orchestral concerts to be 
held at the Royal Albert Hall. The 
series of twelve “National Concerts”, as 
they will be known, will be given by the 
“National Orchestra”, consisting of 150 
performers, and a specially organized 
“National Chorus” of 250. 

These National Concerts will be given 
on these dates: Sept. 30, Oct. 21, Nov. 

Nov. 25, Dec. 16, Jan. 20, Feb. 3 and 
17, March 3, 17 and 31, and April 14. 

The conductors will include Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar, Sir Hamilton Harty, Sir 
Landon Ronald, and Albert Coates. In 
addition a number of guests will conduct 
some of the concerts, among these being 
Richard Strauss, who will conduct a pro- 
gram of his own works, including the 
“Alpine” Symphony; Bernardino Moli- 
nari, Italian conductor, who since 1912 
has been artistic director of the Augus- 
teo, Rome; Otto Klemperer, now musical 
director of the Opera at Wiesbaden; 
Erich Kleiber, who holds a similar post 
at the Berlin Opera; Hermann Scher- 
chen, conductor of the Frankfort Museum 
Concerts. 

The artists will include Maria Olczew- 
ska, Frida Leider, Harold Bauer, Albert 
Sammons. 

The prices will be popular. 

The programs will include: The win- 
ning entries in the Symphonic sections 
of the recent B.B.C. Music Festival Com- 
petition, the results of which are not 
ready for publication; a number of other 
novelties, a first performance in Eng- 
land of Honegger’s “‘Le Roi David’, and 
Berlioz’ ““Messe des Morts” for large or- 
chestra, chorus, brass band, and solo 
vocalists, which has only once before 
been performed in London, and then at 
the Crystal Palace about thirty years 
ago. 

New works are being written by Holst, 
Vaughan Williams, and Moeran specially 
for these concerts. 

In addition to these modern works, 
many of the standard classical sym- 
phonies and romantic overtures, con- 
certos, etc., will find a place in the pro- 
grams. 

All concerts will be simultaneously 
broadcast from all stations of the B.B.C. 


“Proms” Continue 


The Promenade Concerts by the New 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, under Sir Henry 
Wood, have 


continued with success. 
Florence Austral appeared again in a 
recent Wagnerian program, singing 
Isolde’s Narrative with superlative 


beauty of voice. 

The first performance in England of 
Paul Hindemith’s Concerto for Orches- 
tra was given by Sir Henry recently. 
This work was interesting in its au- 
dacious scoring and rhythmic verve, but 
the emotional content was rather poor, 
in the last analysis. 

Vaughan Williams appeared in per- 
son to conduct his “Pastoral” Symphony. 
This work continues to impress by its 
refinement of musical thought, though 
the folk-song content and revival of old 
modes make it seem at moments some- 
what mannered. 

Two Beethoven numbers on the eve- 
ning of Sept. 24 were the Fourth Sym- 
phony and the Violin Concerto, played 
by Isolde Menges. A relative novelty 
on the same bill with Elgar’s “Wand of 
Youth” suite, on Sept. 20, was Wagner’s 
“Faust” Overture. Montague Philips 
led his “Heroic” Overture on Sept. 21. 

One of the interesting novelties of 
the recent week was a hearing of Ger- 
maine Tailleferre’s Ballade for pian 
and Orchestra on Sept. 22. This work 
by the former feminine member of the 
Group of Six has some pleasantly de 


signed bizarre rhythms, but for the most 
part is not startling, despite its excur- 
sions into polytonality. Schumann’s 
First Symphony and a Mozart Horn 
Concerto, the latter played by Aubrey 
Bain, were listed on the same evening. 

Ernst von Dohnanyi’s suite in F Sharp 
Minor was another unfamiliar opus. 
Delius’ “On Hearing the First Cuckoo 
in Spring” and “Summer Night on the 
River” proved pleasantly atmospheric. 
A Viola Concerto by Gordon Jacob, 
played by Bernard Shore was a “first- 
time” for native British music. 


Holst Féted on Birthday 


Gustav Holst’s fifty-second birthday 
anniversary was marked on Sept. 20 by 
a concert of the British Broadcasting 
Company, conducted by the composer. 
In the list were “Beni Mora” suite, the 
“Fugal Concerto” for flute, oboe, and 
orchestra, the “Perfect Fool’ Ballet 


Music, and a new Choral Ballet, “The 
Golden Goose,” which had not been per- 
formed in public before. 

The recital season has been slow in 
opening. Although Benno Moiseiwitsch 
gave a piano recital and has announced 
two more, he was left as almost the sole 
monarch of the concert halls. In the 
last week were heard, in the Wigmore 
Hall, Margaret Mallinson, vocalist, as- 
sisted by her father, Albert Mallinson, 
in a list including some of his songs; 
Muriel Dugarde, vocalist, and Albert 
Sammons and Ethel Hobday, the latter 
pair giving Delius’ Violin Sonata. 

Sullivan Works Hailed 

The Gilbert and Sillivan Opera series 
opened at the Princes Theater on Sept. 
20, with the promised revival of “The 
Mikado” in new costumes which struck 
a novel note. Altogether, there was 
quite an unusual expectancy, and one ap- 
plicant for tickets stood in line twenty- 
six hours. Charles Ricketts had de- 
signed the costumes after authentic de 
signs of the period in Japan and they 
were of unusual drollness and magnifi- 
cence. Malcolm Sargent conducted with 
conciseness, and the singing cast in- 
cluded Elsie Griffin as Yum-Yum, Bertha 
Lewis as Katisha, Charles Goulding as 
Nanki-Poo, Mr. Lytton as Ko-Ko, Leo 
Sheffield as Pooh-Bah and others. 

The other works announced for the 
opening performances were “Patience” 
“Trial by Jury” and “Pirates of Pen 
zance’’—the latter two on a double bill; 
“Tolanthe” and “The Gondoliers”’, each 
to run for five performances. 





Scheveningen ‘Beethoven Cycle Ends 
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ARTISTIC ENTENTE AT HOLLAND RESORT 


Before the Kurhaus at Scheveningen, from Left to Right, Standing, Are: Ignaz Neumark, 


Conductor of the Kurhaus Concerts; 


Conductor of the Kurhaus Concerts; 
de Koos, Concert Manager. 
Pianist; Judith Bokor, ’Cellist; 


CHEVENINGEN, ‘Sept. 25.—Georg 

Schneevoigt and the Residentie Or- 
chestra closed the cycle of Beethoven’s 
works at this seaside resort with a per- 
formance recently of the Ninth Sym- 
phony. The beautiful Adagio in this 
work was particularly infused with 
charm by the conductor. 

The soloists heard in the finale were 
Jo van Ijzer-Vincent, soprano; Theodora 
Versteegh, contralto; Evert Miedema, 
tenor, and Willem Ravelli, baritone. The 
Society for Toonkunst sang the choral 


José Iturbi, Pianist; 


portions. The hall was filled for the 
event, and much enthusiasm rewarded 
the work of the artists. 

This performance was one of the high 
lights of a summer which has included 
the appearance of some notable soloists. 
Among those recently heard were Har- 
old Bauer and José Iturbi, pianists. The 
concert series was arranged by the of- 
fices of Dr. G. de Koos, Dutch concert 
manager. 

A recent visitor to Scheveningen was 
Daniel Mayer, New York concert execu- 
tive, who numbers many friends among 
the artistic personnel of Holland. 


“Ninth” 


Georg Schneevoigt. 
Daniel Mayer, Concert Manager; and Dr. G. 
Seated in Order Are: Mme. Iturbi; Sigrid Schneevoigt, 
Edith Lorand, Violinist 
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Unknown Brahms Songs Are to 
Be Issued 


ERLIN, Sept. 25.—The German 
Brahms Society, according to 
reports in the Allgemeine Musik- 
zeitung, will issue under its aus- 
= pices thirty-two songs by Brahms 
= which have hitherto been unpub- 
= lished. They were transcribed by 
Max Friedlander from handwritten 
MSS by the composer and were 
forme rly in the possession of Clara 
Now they are in the 
Prestion State Library. Among 
these, it is rep rted, are nine son gs 
which were previously unknown. 
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Seni Pitta’ Group 
Gives Prize for Piano Work 


VET ELUEPEUEU LEVEL E PUES TECDEDEE TE ERED E AED een 
ARIS, Sept. 25.—The jury of the 
Société des Compositeurs has an- 

nounced the award of its prize designed 

for French composers in 1925 and has 
also listed a number of awards to French 
artists for the next few senaeme. The 

Tonnerre Prize for a piano sonatina has 

been awarded to Marie-Rose "Huble. 

The other competitions are as follows: 

For the year 1926, the Pleyel Prize 
of 1500 francs is offered for a composi- 
tion for chromatic harp and two other 
instruments to be chosen. The Société’s 
own prize of 1500 francs is to be 
awarded for a composition scored for 
ten wind instruments—two flutes, two 
oboes, two clarinets, tw: 
two horns—the work to be in three sec- 
tions. 

For the year 1927, 
Marmontel Prize of 1500 francs, for a 
trio scored for piano and 
ments. 

For the year 1928, the Ambroise 
Thomas Prize of 3000 fran i 
awarded for a Psalm score< 
chorus and orchestra. All 
must be submitted before Dec. 31 of the 
respective years. 


bassoons and 


there is offered the 


string instru 


Rhenish Festivals Provide 


Lower 
Interest 

DuISBURG, Sept. 2¢ Iwo summer 
sic festivals provided interest in the v 
er Rhineland country this year. A Har 
del celebration was held in Duisburg 
vhere a number of neert works of the 
composer were given, In addition t 
pera, “Julius Caesar.” and the orat 


“Judas Maccabeus.” In Milheim, in 
the Ruhr district, a Mozart Festival was 
held. The latter celebration brought 
hearings orchestral works and cham- 
er music by this composer. Paul Schein- 
pflug was the conductor, and the soloists 
included Maria Ivogiin  Tenantel fea- 
tures were the performances of the 
“Moorish Funeral Music” and the “Coro 
nation” Mass 





Strauss Will Return to Vienna Opera 


Following overtures carried on by 
the management for nearly a year, th 
Vienna State Opera has persuaded 
Richard Strauss to return this year to 
lead twenty performances, states a copy- 
right foreign dispatch to the New York 
Evening Post. Strauss left the institu- 
tion more than a year ago, following a 
reported difference with the associate di 
rector, Franz Schalk. The opening 
event of the Strauss engagement wil 
be the local premiére of his opera. 
“Intermezzo” 





D Albert's 


“Golem” to Have 
Premiere 


FRANKFORT, Sept. 25.—Eugen d’Al- 
bert’s new opera, “The Golem,” based on 
the famous play of the same name, wil! 
have its world-premiére here on Oct. 
Another premiére announced by the 


opera for the end of November is that 
of Paul von Klenau’s “The School fo: 


Scandal,” based on Sheridan’s comedy 

DUSSELDORF, Sept. 25 The City 
Diisseldorf gave a festival concert 
ng the sessions f the Society f 
Medicin Fritz Kreisle an Ex 
Sauer ere the soloists 
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Paris Revives Bruneau’s Operatic 
Tale of Prince Who Visits Paradise 


Season of Répertoire Works at Two National Opera Houses 
Broken by Sole Novelty in Recent Months—Plans for 
Orchestral Year Announced—Composers Active in Com- 


position of New Works 





























Alfred Bruneau, Composer 


ARIS, Sept. 25.—The first departure 

of the autumn from the long succes- 
sion of répertoire operas—which have 
been given during the summer for the 
hosts of tourists who visit the French 
capital at this season—came with the 
revival at the Opéra, of Alfred 
Bruneau’s “Jardin du Paradis.” This 
work was first heard in 1923. 

Based on an Anderson fairy tale, the 
four-act libretto by de Flers and Cailla- 
vet remains not a little confusing, 
through the superabundance of allegory 
and fantasy. The story tells of Prince 
Assur, who unjustly believing his be- 
trothed to be faithless, makes a journey 
to the Garden of Paradise to take ven- 
geance on Mother Eve, the author of hu- 
man weakness. 

But here, amid a resplendent stage 
setting, the hero himself falls a victim 
to the enchantress, Woman, and returns 
to earth chastened and in a mood to 
take his innocent beloved back into his 
graces. The argument contained in this 
elaborate tale seems to be that tolerance 
is an excellent virtue. 

Bruneau, who came to renown as an 
exponent of hot-blooded drama, has in 
his later development inclined to some- 
what decorative music. This “lyric fairy 
tale’”’ was hailed at its premiére as plac- 
ing the composer at the head of the 
“naturalistic” school in France. Admir- 
ably mature as it is, with at least a few 
sonorous and noble pages, the opera 
cannot be said to exert a very compell- 
ing dramatic appeal. The opportunity 
which it gives for magnificent tableaux 
—always dear to the heart of Paris— 
ranks it as an entertainment in which 
stage pictures and pleasing vocalism 
rather overshadow the inherent musical 
content. 

The Opéra is making elaborate plans 
for its revival of “Der Freischiitz.’”’ The 
east will include Germaine Lubin as 
Agathe and Marcel Journet as Caspar, 
as previously announced. Chabrier’s 
“Gwendoline,” with its Wagnerian dra- 
matic style and violent tale of an early 


recent 








of “Jardin du Paradis” 


Danish and Saxon conflict, is expected to 
provide an attractive réle for Fanny 
Heldy. 

The Opéra-Comique has also devoted 
itself to répertoire works for several 
months. The chief event of interest be- 
ing looked forward to in the early fall 
is the return of Mary Garden to repeat 


her inimitable performance as Meéli- 
sande, which was one of the highest 


points of the early summer. “Manon” 


will be newly mounted. 
Orchestral Season Opening 


The recital halls are still for the most 
part deserted. The orchestras, however, 
will take up their seasons in the begin- 
ning of October. The Pasdeloup forces 
will open their year, under Rhene-Baton, 
on Oct. 2. The program will be given 
over to Berlioz’ “Le Damnation de 
Faust.” The Colonne Orchestra an 
nounces the first of its autumn programs 
for Oct. 16, under Gabriel Pierné. 

In the interval which exists before the 
formal beginning of the music year, the 
plans of some noted composers are of 
interest. Vincent d’Indy has composed 
this summer a “Mediterranean Diptych,” 
two pieces for orchestra based on nature 
impressions, and a Concerto for piano 
flute and ’cello, with string orchestra. 

A new opera based on Balzac’s story, 
“La Peau de Chagrin,” has just been 
completed by Charles Levadé. It is re- 
ported that the Opéra-Comique intends 
to produce it. 

Marcel Samuel-Rousseau, whose 
opera, “Hulla,” was given several years 
ago in Paris, has completed a new comic 
opera, “Good King Dagobert.” It is 
based on a poem by André Rivoire, and 
is designed for production next spring. 
It is announced that Albert Carré, the 
former co-director of the Opéra-Comique, 
has leased the Grand Théatre at Stras- 
bourg, and will produce there, among 
other novelties, “Frétillon,” by the late 
Claude Terrasse. 





Henry Février’s new opera, “Oletta,” 
is scheduled for production at the Nice 
Opera in the coming season. 
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Schiller Play Given in Modern 
Dress with Jazz Music : 


: ERLIN, Sept. 24.—Something 
: in the nature of a complete in- 
: novation was the recent produc- 
tion of Schiller’s drama, “The 
Robbers,” given in modern dress 
to a jazz musical accompaniment 
in the State Schauspielhaus. The 
young stage manager, Piscator, 
from the German People’s Theater, 
had recast the drama with one of 
=: the characters wearing a make-up 
: to resemble Trotski, the Russiar 
revolutionary leader. The text was 
also revised to form a political 
brief. The mass scenes with their 
jazz accompaniment proved stir- 
ring. 


tee secgeenannnnes 


“Fidelio is Revived at 
Berlin Municipal Opera 


(Teen 
ERLIN, Sept. 24.—The year of Bee- 
thoven celebrations had its first for- 

mal event here in the new production of 

“Fidelio” at the Municipal Opera. This 

event coincided with the celebration of 

the fiftieth birthday of Bruno Walter 
who was the guest of honor after the 
performance at a banquet. 

Though “Fidelio” is no stranger t 
the German opera stage, as it is in sev- 
eral other countries, the work was en- 
tirely restaged after the Viennese mode 
with settings by Alfred Rolle Thess 
were in the main very effective, lighting 
being used to symbolize the power of 1 
tyrant and the subsequent liberation of 
Lenore and her spouse. Thus the pris 
scene, with its gray, infiltering streams 
of light, made a tableau of much sinister 
power, and the final scene was beaut 
fully bathed in golden glow. 

The very difficult opera was conducted 
with much success by Mr. Walter. He 
led the “Leonore” Overture before the 
last scene, instead of in the beginning 
a departure which was quite acceptabk 
The opera had been cut to the extent 
of Rocco’s aria. This part of the jailer 
was finely sung by Paul Bender, of the 
Metropolitan — the figure being made 
outstanding in his hands. 

Alexander Kipnis, of the Chicag 
Opera, sang the role of the Minister 
Don Ferrando, with beautiful tone 

Helene Wildbriinn was the Leonore— 
a fine artist, but not seemingly in quite 
her best voice. Lotte Schéne was a de- 
lightful Marcelline. Karl Oestvig was 
a heroic Florestan. His aria was sung 
with exceptional mastery of tone-color 
and phrase. Pizzaro, the tyrant, was 
given reality by Wilhelm Rode, the bass 
from Munich. The buffo part of Jagwin 
introduced a new singer from Cologne, 
Wilhelm Gombert. The chorus had been 
carefully trained, and the tone of the 
orchestra was also satisfyingly rich. 


re 


New General Intendant Named 


The Municipal Opera has now placed 
two new productions to its credit this 
fall, while the State Opera—in its hous 
on the Platz der Republik has carried or 
with répertoire works. But a new order 
is to be expected in the latter house with 
the recent appointment by the Ministry 
of Heinz Tietjen—from the Municipal 
Opera—as general intendant, to take ef- 
fect in October, 1928. The statement 
from the Minister of Culture included 
the interesting announcement that Mr 
Tietjen would also supervise the operas 
at Wiesbaden and Cassel. All these 
State Opera houses would have in addi- 
tion their own subordinate directors 
Franz Ludwig Hérth has been appointed 
to that post in the Berlin State Opera, 
which is now being rebuilt. Otte Klem- 
perer has been engaged as musical di- 
rector of the house on the Platz der Re- 
publik. 

Tietjen—who with Bruno Walter in 
the short space of one season built up 
the Municipal! Opera to its present high 
standing—is forty-two years old. He 
was director of opera theaters in Trieste 
and in Breslau, before being called to 
the capital. 

Dusolina Giannini appeared in the part 
of Rache’/, in “The Jewess,” for the first 
time, at the same opera house, recently 





The singer again displayed very excep- 
emal woeal resources, and in addition 





gave t part am imtemse dramatic 
quality h surprised her hearers. In 


many ways the character was more com- 
pelling ewem tham her Aida. In the same 
performance a mew tenor, Erik Ender- 
feim, who possessed a remarkably power- 
ful woice amd clear diction, as Eleazar, 
made somethimg of a sensation in his 
debut Thowgh his art is as yet ele- 
mentary, he has possibilities of an un- 
SBal Sort. Reuss conducted. 


The Municipal Opera recently gave 
Tristam wmd Isolde,” in which a num- 
ber of moted guests appeared. Helene 

was 2 magnificent /solde, not 





jeans tak eing her acting in the 
sceme of the potiom. Rudolph Lauben- 
tha tine politanm, was the Tris- 
tam—rewved ims of heroic timbre 
amd freedom im his singing, and making 

boramt thful figwre of the hero, 

his ramat onmeeption was not the 

< mower tf w , 

Sigrid ecgim Was a super aungane 
tomally; her emactment of the part of 
fateful mg. without ever being 

diraumnat Wilhelm Rode, as Kur- 
emal, prowed capable. though he is 
physicalivy mot the most ideal embodi- 
ment of the faithful serving-man. Paul 
Bender, as Aimg Marke, made the most 
f his ome thamkless scene, singing with 
feeling and full tome. Bruno Walter con- 
ucted, reachime especial heights in the 
first act fimale amd the love scene 
} ritz Melch 


ug hier, tener of the Metro- 
politam, gave a somg recital in the Sun- 


yY morning Simgakademie series, before 

st etely filled hall, despite 

the warm day. He sang works of Wag- 

mer and Strauss Mr. Hoppe, at the 

Pauw Ls ntributed several solo 
PT . 

Moder English -OMmpoesitions were 

t > mee Lockwood, violin- 

Alam Bush anis 
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VIOLIN PUPILS 
You May Have Personal Violin 
Instruction by Carl Flesch and 
Other World-Renowned Artists 
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American Folk-Music Is Theme of Prolific Discussion 





By SYDNEY DALTON 


MERICAN folk - music, 
made up as it is, of 
three distinct types: the 
British, Indian and 
Negro, has been the 
cause of considerable dis- 

cussion as to which is the most vital 
element. The end of the discussion has 
not yet been reached, and probably 
never will be until one or other of 
these influences has proved, through 
usage and survival, that it has won the 
day. More and more the songs of the 

Negro are taking chief place. Among 
these songs has been found a wealth of 


melodic beauty, probably unsurpassed 
in any folk-music. But there is more 
than melody; there is the passion, long- 
ing and sorrow of a race in bondage, 
flavored with the gaiety and light- 
heartedness of its happier moments. 

















* * * 


All this is shown in a 
remarkably interesting 
collection of “Seventy 
Negro Spirituals,” 
edited by William Arms Fisher (Oliver 
Ditson Co.). The book is fully worthy 
of the select company it keeps in the 
Musicians Library, which is undoubtedly 
one of the best chosen and most care- 
fully edited collections of the literature 
of music ever published. The contents 
of the volume have been collected, edited 
end arranged by ten musicians, all of 
whom are well known for their activities 
in the field of the spiritual. Besides the 
editor-in-chief, Mr. Fisher, these are 
Avery Robinson, Samuel Richards Gaines, 
Charles Fonteyn Manney, William Clif- 
ford Heilman, Harvey B. Gaul, G. A. 
Grant-Schaefer and three Negroes: J. 
Rosamond Johnson, Harry T. Burleigh 
and Edward H. Beatner. The seventy 
melodies contain the cream of the Negro 
sengs, and their arranging and tran- 
scribing has been done by men whose 
musical skill has not overshadowed their 
sympathetic understanding of Afro- 
American music. 

Not the least valuable parts of the 
book are a fascinating article on the 
spiritual, by Mr. Fisher, a tabulated 
analysis of five books of spirituals, notes 
on the songs, bibliography and bio- 
graphical notes and photographs of Mr. 
Fisher’s co-arrangers. The book is put 
out for low and high voices. 


Collection of 
Seventy Negro 
Spirituals 





Frederick Dixon Heard in Wichita 


WICHITA, KAN., Oct. 2.—A large num- 
ber of invited guests, including promi- 
nent musicians of the city, assembled at 
the formal opening of the Mason & 
Hamlin studio on Sept. 27, when Fred- 
erick Dixon played the piano and gave 
interesting comments on the music. Vo- 
cal numbers, accompanied by the Am- 
pico, were given by Doris Thompson, 
soprano; Sue Webb Fulton, contralto, 
and Roy Campbell, tenor. During his 
week’s stay in Wichita, Mr. Dixon was 
announced to appear before students of 
the Municipal University, the Wichita 
College of Music and other student 
bodies, and to give daily recitals in the 
Mason & Hamlin Studio. W. H. Ouns- 
worth is manager of the studio, with 
Mabel Whitney, assistant. as te, 
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| Summy’s Corner 


New Piano Music 


THE JOLLY PICNIC PARTY.....$0.30 
A HIKE IN THE WOODS .40 
SCHERZO IN A MINOR : 50 
Grade 3 


By ELSIE K. BRETT 


VALSE CAPRICE—Grade 4 ~ 
By Henry Smidt-Gregor 
IN A SWING..... , — 30 
SOME PIXIES PASS ’ 30 
MARY DANCES .... ‘ 30 
Grade 3. 
By Louise Rood Lutes 
“JUBA” 


From Piano Suite “In the Bottoms” 


By R. Nathaniel Dett 


Simplified Edition 
By Louise Rood Lutes 
Grade 3-4 Price : 50 


Clayton F. Summy Co., Publishers 
429 Seuth Wabash Ave., Chicago, Hl. 
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In four pieces for the 
violin, by _Ingwald 
Wicks, the composer 
presents a number of 
well varied musical ideas that possess 
the merit of being out of the ordinary. 
The separate titles are “Ode au Désert,” 
Scherzo, Berceuse and Valse Caprice 
(Paris: Maurice Senart). Mr. Wicks’ 
technic in writing for both violin and 
piano is facile; and he is never com- 
monplace in his ideas or their develop- 
ment. On the other hand, these pieces 
are rather more mechanically interest- 
ing than inspired. There is, however, a 
degree of both mood and melody in the 
Berceuse and Valse that make them 
more attractive than their companions. 
>= ~ ” 


Four Pieces 
for Violin by 
Ingwald Wicks 


“My Gift for When Charles Wake- 
You” as a field Cadman’s song 


“My Gift for You” first 
appeared I suggested 
that it would probably prove to be an- 
other Cadman hit, and evidently it has 
fulfilled expectations. From time t 
time there have appeared in these col- 
umns reviews or notices of arrangements 
of this number for different combina- 
tions. The latest addition to the list is 
a transcription for violin and pian 
(Oliver Ditson Co.). Karl Rissland is 
responsible for it. He has done his part 


in a manner that should gain a place 


Violin Piece 





for Mr. Cadman’s song among violinists. 
= = = 

Organ Numbers Four pieces for the 

by Mabel organ, by Mabel Lee 

Lee Hatch Hatch, entitled “Spring 
Madrigal.” “A Sunset 


Song,” “Resignation” and “Epilogue,” 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) might be used 
as teaching material. Each is easy 

play, making no demands that could not 
be met by one who, after a preliminary 
course in piano, is beginning organ 
work. Tunefulness is their chief virtue, 
though the ideas in themselves and their 
presentation are not out of the ordinary. 

~~ 7. > 


An Organ M. Austin Dunn is the 
Piece by composer of a piece for 
M. A. Dunn the organ, entitled 

“Sunset’s Ebbing 


Glow” (White-Smith Music Publishing 
Co.). After a four-measure introduc- 
tion there is a theme in double sixths, 
played by the right hand. Between this 
and its repetition at the end there is a 
maestoso movement, mainly in chords, 
that builds to a fortissimo climax. lead- 
ing to the return. All in all, it makes 
a very agreeable organ number. 
” 7 > 


Choruses for Bryceson Treharne has 


Various made a three-part ar- 
Combinations rangement of Charles 


Wakefield Cadman’s 
song, “Is It You?” (Harold Flammer) 
and has done it in a manner that brings 
out the best that is in it. This is one 
of Mr. Cadman’s lighter songs, but it 
has about it the easy flow of melody 
that is always to be found in his pieces. 
Of its kind, it makes a very good chorus 
for women’s voices. From the same 





Canadian Military Band Introduces Holst 
Suite to Chicago 


CuicaGo, Oct. 2.—The Princess Pat- 
ricia’s Canadian Light Infantry Band, 
under the leadership of Capt. T. W. 
James, played Holst’s Second Suite, in F, 
for band, at the concert given in the 
Studebaker Theater on Sept. 26, under 
the auspices of the British Empire As- 
sociation of Illinois, for the benefit of 
the British Old People’s Home. The 
Suite is in a straightforward idiom, 
agreeably conceived as to color, rhythm 
and theme, and especially suitable for 
a band possessing as refined a musician- 
ship as this one proved to be. More 
conventiona! material made up the rest 
of a cordially applauded program. The 
soloists were Kathryn Baird, a sopran 
with a pleasant voice and personality: 
Gladys Graham, a Scotch dancer who is 
said to possess over 100 medals, and 
Sergt. Horace Swift 


, cornetist. E. 


Ns 


press there is a four-part chorus for 
men’s voices, “Hear de Win’ a-Blowin’,” 
that has as composer B. Cecil Gates. 
It makes use of a humming accompani- 
ment and a banjo imitation in the in- 
troduction. It is not difficult to sing. 
Sydney King Russell's “Roll Along, Cow- 
boy!” is also for men’s woices. It is a 
humorous picture of the modern cowboy 
riding to San Antonio, not on a horse, 
but in a Ford. Fimally there is a mixed 
anthem from the Flammer press, “Shep- 
herd, With Thy Tenderest Love.” by R. 
M. Stults, built along the limes of the 
revival hymn. 


Twe Books of A book of “Precision 
Piano Stedies Studies,” for the piano, 


for Students composed by Orville A. 
Lindquist, has been 
added to the “Educational Series” 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). These studies 
are designed to develop finger control 
and should be found helpful. Mr. Lind- 
quist uses the diminished seventh chord 
throughout and develops each hand 
equally. Each motive—of which there 
are six used—is given first to the right 
hand, with an accompaniment im the 
left, then inverted and, finally, employed 
both | the same time. 
Another addition to the same series 
ume urteen “Lyric Etudes,” 
This book, for pupils 
ward an efficient tech- 
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I< 





well on the way t 


nic, contains some excellent study mate- 
rial The composer designates her 
études as being specially for the develop- 
ment of finger, wrist and pedal technic, 
which, undoubtedly, is comprehensive. 
Nevertheless, the pieces justify the title 
and show that they have been written 
by am experienced teacher, who knows 
the needs of the pupil, and who has 
the rare power of being able to clothe 
pedagogy in music that is, in itself, of 


interest. 
+” = * 


Sengs by John “Storm A-Comin’,” a 
Mokrejs and Bermudian Poem, set 
G. English to music by John Mo- 


krejs (John Church 
Ce.) is an unusually fine song of its type. 
Harry Lee’s poem has much of the awe 
amd excitement of an approaching 
storm; and Mr. Mokrejs has accentuated 
the impression in his music, which is 
marked by a high order of originality 
and interpretative ability. It is for a 
low or medium voice. 
Granville English’s “Like a Silver 
Star Ascending,” another Church print, 
is equally good, but in a totally differ- 
ent mood, with words by Fred G. Bowles. 
The composer not only can write an 
effective melody, but has a keen har- 
monic sense, matched by his appreciation 
of the content of the poem. It is a most 
singable song and comes for low and 
high voices. 





Club Work in Janesville 





[Conmtimwed from page 


ticket campaign is concluded before the 


concerts begin. 


In short, the club kaves nothing to 
chance in putting on its music course. 
Everything is carefully planned long 
beforehand t the smal est detail. The 
members do not trust to the weather 
being propitious. Enough tickets are 
sold beforehand to preclude the possi- 
bility of failure, even if a wiolent storm 
should be raging, or the roads be im- 
passable, or some other attractive enter- 


tainment be booked unexpectedly for 
night. Everything is done 
that can be thought of to stimulate in- 
terest in the concert course. The club 
has the splendid support of the com- 
amd many of the artists have 
commented upon their appreciative and 
stimulating audiences. 





Balekevic Sceres im Zagreb Concert 


Ziatko Balokovic, violinist, upon his 
arrival to Zagreb was met by 10,000 of 


his townsmen and greeted by the Gov- 
ernor and Mayor at his first concert on 
Sept. 29, according to a cable to Daniel 
Mayer’s office. “His playing produced 
feverish enthusiasm culminating in 
fifteen minutes ovation at close of pro- 
gram. All dignitaries of town and dis- 
trict were present to greet him on his 
return,” says this dispatch. His tour 
will imelude twenty-four more concerts 
in Jugoslavia. Upon completing this 
tour Mr. Balokovic will tour Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, France, Holland and 
England. 





175 Peems Submitted in District of 
Columbia State Song Contest 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 2.—One hundred 
and seventy-five song poems were sub- 
mitted up to Oct. 1, in the contest to 
write an official song suitable for the 
District of Columbia. The contest is 
umder the auspices of the District of 
Columbia Federation of Music Clubs. 
Beatrice S. Goodwin is chairman of the 
contest committee. The winning poem, 
together with rules for the song contest, 
to follow, will be decided upon at an 
early date. A. 3+ 
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Music Composers, Attention! 


We offer the following twelve prizes: 
One Ist prize of $150.00 fer the most attractive unpublished anthem 
bmitted. 
Twe 2d prizes of $75.00 cach for the next two most attractive unpub- 
Three 3d prizes of $50.00 each for the next three most attractive unpub- 


Six 4th prizes of $35.00 each for the next six most attractive unpublished 


$660.00 in 12 Prizes in Cash 
All anthems submitted must be im our hands not later than February 1, 1927. 


Send fer eur special announcement folder outlining all conditions and 
6th Anthem 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 


Daytem. Ohie (216 W. Sth St.) 
New Yerk «(Te 
thicace (2185 S&S. 


Competition 


By our method of distribu- 
an 20.0 ve cases, by as many 
f publication The demand for so 
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Btes a urge pportunity for anthem 
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KIMBALL PIANO 


Welte Mignon 
(Licemsee) 
Records 


New York Recital 


AEOLIAN HALL 
October 10th at 8 o’clock 


Management: 
Harry & Arthur Culbertson 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 
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SOCIAL LIFE BEGINS AT 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Three Sororities Offer Scholarship In 
Piano and Violin—Club Room 
Opened in Building 

CHIcAGO, Oct. 2.—With classes at the 
Chicago Musical College well under way 


for the scholastic year, student activi- 
ties are being organized for the winter. 

The four local chapters of the national 
sororities, Phi Beta, Lambda Phi Delta, 
Mu Phi and Alpha Delta Sigma, are 
already settling into the routine of 
weekly meetings. Each of these chap- 
ters has donated a scholarship for the 
winter, open to the student body at 
large—Phi Beta a $300 scholarship in 
violin, Lambda Phi Mu in organ, Mu Phi 
in piano, and Alpha Delta Sigma in the 
preparatory piano course. 

The senior diploma, graduation, post- 
graduation and artists’ classes are now 
being organized for the election of class 
officers. A new club room has been 
opened on the sixth floor of the college 
building. During the day it will be used 
as a study room. In the evenings it is 
used for class and sorority meetings. A 
piano will be installed. 

The earliest of the winter’s social 
functions at the college will be a dance 
for girls and boys of the dormitories and 
their friends. Fannie B. Linderman, 
dean, will be the chaperone, and a pro- 
fessional orchestra has been engaged for 
the evening of Oct. 9. 

Notable activity is also seen in 
branches of training which are not 
strictly classroom subjects. An orches- 
tra of ninety members is under the 
training of Léon Sametini and Isaac 
Van Grove. Herbert Witherspoon, presi- 
dent of the college, has launched the 
A Cappella Choir season. The opera 
class, under Mr. Van Grove and Lester 
Luther, has already begun its year’s 
work, which is to include several per- 
formances. 





Molter’s New York 


CHICAGO, Oct. 2.—Isabel Richardson 
Molter’s program for an Aeolian Hall 
recital in New York on Oct. 10 includes 


Program 





Nora 


La Mar Moss 


Contralto 


3924 Forest Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Higon Photo 








HARRIET CASE 


Teacher of Singing 
1625 Kimball Bidg., Chieage 





Secchi’s “Lungi dal Caro Bene,” Arne'’s 
“Where the Bee Sucks,” Wilhelm Bach's 
“No Blade of Grass Can Flourish,” 
Max Miihlert’s “Eine Frage” (MS), 
songs by Brahms, Hermann, Hahn and 
Debussy, a group of MacDowell, Watts’ 
“Little Shepherd’s Song,” Leoni’s “Tally 
Ho!” Lester’s “Death of the Nightin- 
gale,” Golde’s “Awakening” and arias 
from “Fidelio” and “L’Enfant Pro- 
digue.” Harold Molter will be her ac- 
companist. 


In Chicago Studios 8 | 


Louise Loring Realizes 
Geal in Engagement by 
Chicago Opera Company 




















ELVERA CEDARGREEN 
SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
245 W. Marquette Road, 








Chicago 
THELEN FREUND | 
SOPRANO 


Chicago Civic Opera 


Auditorium Theater Chicago 








THEMY GEORGI 


Opera —Concert—Oratorio 
5050 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


22454 














VOLINA POWERS 


Soprano 
17 East 42nd St. 
c/o Musical Advance, New York City 











ANASTASHA 


RABINOFF 


Dramatic Soprano 
SAN CARLO OPERA CO. 
(014 Cable Bido.. Chieage 











va REUTER 


Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 








VITTORIO TREVISAN 
Basso—Chicago Civic Opera Ass’n. 
Vocal Studios: 418 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 

Wabash 4109 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE bom ‘2 


Herbert Witherspoon conducted the 
season’s first meeting of the A Cappella 
Choir Monday afternoon. Some espe- 
cially interesting programs are in pros- { 
pect. Isaac Van Grove associated with 
Lester Luther, met the first session of 
the Opera Class Tuesday afternoon. 
This class is expected to furnish inter- 
esting events for the season; one of these 
will be the production of Gluck’s 
“Orfeo.” 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
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Children’s classes in elementary piano 
work and Dalcroze Eurythmics wer 
begun Saturday morning, with the —s 
est enrollment in the history of the C 


oe 


Leuise Lering. Seprano 


servatory. This work is under th An important addition to the new 
supervision of Louise Robyn, assisted by artict aaiade Gem + omar 

Ms “ = ~ ariists emgaged [or the coming season 
Ethel Lyon, Florence Nichols, Evely: f the Chicago Civic Opera Company is 
Chase, Marie Stange, Genevieve Van | ae Basins. sengeme bern in Previ 
Wranken, Ruth Crawford, LaVina dence ee 5 she has studied in this 
Thorkleson, Annabelle Keane, Irwin miry and ahreed, 


Fisher and Howard Hanks. Eugenia Miss Lorine’ 
Repelsky of the dramatic art depart- 
ment, and Samuel Tuthill of the vocal 


s engagement with the 
Chicage company comes after twelve 


' - vears of training, which culminated in 
classes, are appearing at the Illinois _ecnnstt enneareances in Italy a few 
“Dearest Enemv.” Jen Searles West- ee ee . 

Dearest Enemy.” Helen Searles West = Ee Forza del Destino. 


brook has been engaged as associate or- 

ganist at the Tivoli Theater. Dorothy 

Craigmile, a last year’s scholarshiz — arentage. the daughter 
° . . . . . iS Oa 4 | : Rr rentage, cat «il it 

pupil, is singing and teaching in Down- ¢ Mr and g Rossen E Parkinson 

ers Grove. Anna Ellis is soprano solo- cs country when 

ist at the First Presbyterian Church ‘ ‘ aoc 

s ic ale achi %eoris . . . 

and is also teaching in Peoria “Miss Levine revealed her talent at 

. appearing for the first time 


‘Il Trovatore.” 


American, Miss Loring 





th of whom came to th 
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Five Scholarships Are Awarded by Pea- jn public at the age of two and a half 
body Conservatory The same year she made her first trip 
abroad uring the voyage, the pas- 





BALTIMORE, Oct. 2.—Winners of the 
five scholarships awarded by the Pea- <usading her to sit 


sengers would gather around her, per- 
body Conservatory for the coming sea- with presents an 


az. and showering her 
" 


applause. 


son are announced by the director, Her early musical education was ob- 
Harold Randolph, following a competi- tained from her father. who was an 
tive examination before the faculty. The exceptional pianist. At the age of 
winners are: Louis McLane Tiffany eleven her parents decided that her se- 
Piano Scholarship, Dorothea Freitag, yijous training should begin. Accord- 
Baltimore ; I eabody Alumni, pian * ingly, she commen ced studying in Provi- 
Katherine W. Smith, Washington; Pea- gence where she frequently appeared in 
body, organ, No. 2, C. Eugene Stewart, , oblic all through her school life. 
Washington; Peabody, violin, No. 2, After finishing hich school. Miss 
Elsie Meyers, Ba!timore; Eaton, vocal, Loring began her studies under Emma 
tobert Wiedefeld, Baltimore. Thes: Commndl a ie all aaiio 
’ . sec ucse = Nevada abro ad, living and traveling 


scholarships carry three years’ instruc- Thus she had 


with the Nevada family. 





tion in the main branch, and such sup- ithe opportunity of attending the opera 
plementary studies as the director deems n many of a, — pean capitals. Up 
advisable. All the successful candi- 4, hic time many conductors. among 
dates began their studies with the open- 4... qu nold Muenone. Albert Coates 
ing of the fall term. Sir Henry Wood and Giorgio Polacc> 
. he & ‘the young artist in Mme. Nevada’s 
Maurice Goldblatt Makes Art Researches <tudio. and al! predicted a brilliant 
Abroad future for Miss Loring. 

. : “ae Miss Loring has sung in most of the 
CHICAGO, Oct. 2.—Maurice Goldblatt, plo, ert auditoriums. including 
Chicago violinist and member of the a i cee eee r. 


Queen’s Hall. the Royal Albert Hall of 


faculty of the Chicago Musical College, L " ame ¢ America direct 
is abroad, where he has been interested . rn an 
in research work. He has gathered fur- a 7 

7 ‘ —& She returned to this country with the 


ther evidence that Leonardo da Vinci 
painted with his left hand. Mr. Gold- 
blatt will address an audience this 
month in Paris, where his findings have 
been accepted at the Louvre, as they 





Arther Frazer Scheol Opens 


Cuicaco, Oct 2.—The Arthur Frazer 


School of Music opened its season yester- 
have in Berlin. lof Music opened eason yeste! 
— at its new location. 819 Rush Street. 


ait Me “fia ~ Seeetiee a. al + ’s leading 
MINNEAPOLIS.—Harry Anderson, d Mr. Frazer, . f Chicag: — 


‘2 . : : miete head< a facultr whic } 

rector of the Minneapolis Tribu re-Pa anists, Reads & faculty which will 
+. o nian ‘ .. vi an othe 

Board community “sings,” has beer teach plano, o—! ane , an] 
named director of the choir of Bethe - — = ser —_ 


Lutheran Church. ent ecita 


auto BIMBONI 


Voice Teacher 











An Excellent Pianist 


Karleton Hackett. 


al Thonn fipson. 


SS Mgt. DIDS LBERTSON Coach for Opera and Recitals 
ih 4832 Dorcherter Ave. Chicago | 2025 Broadway New York City 
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Tenor Concert Oratorio 
Teacher of Singing 
Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 


UENTIN R. ULREY 
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A. L. WILSON 


University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, Se. Dak. 
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Season 1926-1927 
Chicage Opera Company 
Steats Opera Berlin 
Parma, Milan, Rome, 
Charlottenburg Opera 
Paris 











Representative, ALEXANDER KAHN, Tt Bowvleward des italiers. Paris 


ambition which every young singer has 
—of one day appearing with one of the 
great opera companies. Concert engage- 
ments in most of the large cities of this 
country and in Canada were followed by 
the realization of this ambition when tne 
Chicago Opera engaged her. 


FACULTY AT BUSH HOLDS 
YEAR’S INITIAL MEETING 





Edgar Nelson, President, Speaks of Op- 
timistic Outlook for Season—Class 
Work Enters Upon Full Operation 


CuicaGgo, Oct. 2.—The faculty of Bush 
Conservatory held its first meeting last 
week. Edgar Nelson, president, spoke 
of the optimistic outlook for the year, 
a prospect which takes in the heaviest 
enrollment in the history of the Conser- 
vatory. 

Herbert Miller, who has recently re- 
turned from a two year’s sojourn in Italy, 
was warmly welcomed by his former as- 
sociates among the teachers. Vito Pa- 
dula, teacher of Italian diction, has re- 
cently been added to the corps of in- 
structors. Conspicuous among other new 
teachers is Alfred Blumen, Viennese pi- 
anist, who was engaged shortly after 
his brilliant American début at the Play- 
house in May. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elias Day, of the dra- 
matic art faculty, who spent the summer 
in France, Belgium and Holland, arrived 
in Chicago too late to attend this meet- 
ing, but were cordially received on their 
return later in the week. Mr. Day, dean 
of his department, expressed satisfac- 
tion with the commodious new quarters 
which have been arranged for him in the 
main building. He plans to give special 
attention to the production of plays dur- 
ing his school year, which opened Mon- 
day. 

The opening of other departments has 
put class work into practically its full 
operation. Though Mr. Blumen’s piano 
interpretation classes begin Oct. 4, most 
of the other departments have been in 
full session for a fortnight. Dancing 
classes, under the direction of Cora 
Spicer Neal, have recently been started. 

Children’s piano classes, under the 
supervision of Helen Curtis, began this 
morning. This is a beginner’s course, 
covering the first year, and will be lim- 
ited to ten pupils in a class. Beatrice 
Marks and Ellen Munson will assist 
Miss Curtis. 

With the first rehearsal of the Bush 
Symphony, under Richard Czerwonky, 
on Oct. 5, one of the most important ex- 
tra-classroom activities, pointing to an 
Orchestra Hall concert on Dec. 2, will 
receive an enlivening impetus. 
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Lortzing, Opera Composer, 
Who Sang in His Own Roles 


OTOL LCCC 


[Continued from page 11] 


opera in three acts, text by the composer 
after the French of Alexander Duval, 
had its premiére in the Stadt Theater 
of the good city of Leipzig, on Dec. 13 
of that same year. On May 31, 1848, 
Lortzing began the writing of the text 
of “Regina”; but upon the completion 
of the opera, owing to its revolutionary 
character, it was not given and had to 
wait until March 21, 1899, for its first 
performance. Then it was given at the 
Kénigliches Opernhaus, Ber!in. 


Works of Last Years 


The Revolution of 1848 brought to an 
end Lortzing’s engagement in Vienna. 
Upon the death of Juli Guhr, who had 
been conductor at Frankfort, Lortzing 
applied for the position there and also a 
conductorship at Coburg, but was un- 
successful in securing either position. 
Undismayed, he worked on his opera 
“Regina” which he finished in the fall 
of that year, and also on a new fairy- 
opera, “Rolands Knappen” or “Das Er- 
sehnte Gliick,” in three acts, after Mu- 
siius, text by Georg Meisinger. The score 
was finished on March 14, 1849 and the 


opera was performed at the Leipzig 
Stadt Theater on May 25 of that year. 
After the first performance, Director 


Wirsing of the theater offered Lortzing 
the conductorship which Julius Rietz 
had held. Lortzing accepted a_ three- 
years’ contract, and after the third per- 
formance of his opera went once again 
to Vienna, where he composed the mu- 
sic for J. K. Béhm’s three-act farce, 
“Vier Wochen in Ischl.” The position 
in Leipzig was short-lived, for Julius 
Rietz was re-called and Lortzing was 
asked to share the conductorship. Cha- 
grined, he resigned and went back to act- 
ing. With the writing of the outline of 
a new comic opera, “Cagliostro,” the 
old year came to a close. 

The new year, 1850, brought Lortzing 
new hopes and the expectation of his 
“Czaar und Zimmermann” being per- 


forniéd in London. He spent his time 
now with writing music for what might 
be called a peasant play, “Im _ Irren- 
hause.” The overture is dated Leipzig, 
March 7, 1850. On March 22, he sang as 
guest in Chemnitz, the part of Peter in 
“Die Beiden Schiitzen” and on March 23 
appeared for the last time as an actor 
as Valentin in Raimund’s fairy-tale 
play, “Die Verschwender.” On April 4, 
he led his “Rolandsknappen,” which was 
given for his benefit. At the end of 
April Lortzing left Leipzig, the city of 
many joys and sorrows, and became con- 
ductor of the Friedrich Wilhelmstadt 
Theater in Berlin. His next work, 
“Eine Berliner Grisette,” a farce with 
music, in one act, was given at this thea- 
ter on June 16. About this time he also 
wrote some songs for a one-act play, 
“Ein Nachmittag in Moabit,” but larger 
works he did not compose any more as 
he was overworked in his new position; 
and, for all his hard work, received only 
humiliation. “Die Opern-Probe” and 
other compositions were returned. 

On Nov. 20 a new drama, by Gott- 
schall, called “Ferdinand von Schill,” 
for which Lortzing wrote some music, 
was given for Anton Ascher’s benefit, 
but after two performances it was with- 
drawn by order of the police. The mu- 
sic has apparently been lost. With the 
coming termination of his contract on 
Feb. 1, 1851, before him, Lortzing’s wor- 
ries became many and helped to hasten 
his death. 

“Die Vornehmen Dilettanten,” or “Die 
Opern-Probe,” which was his fourteenth 
and last opera, was given for the first 
time at the Stadt Theater in Frankfort 
on Jan. 20, 1851. Lortzing was not pres- 
ent at this performance. That evening, 


in Berlin, he retired early. Early the 
next morning he was dead. He was in 
his forty-ninth year. Many mourners 


followed his body to its resting place in 
the Sophien Cemetery in Berlin. 

It is not only in “Undine” that Web- 
er’s influence is shown, for already in his 
early works Lortzing gave evidence of 
belonging to the romantic school of 
Weber, of which Marschner and Wagner 
were followers. But in “Undine” espe- 
cially Lortzing shows himself a noble 
representative of the romantic school. 

WALDEMAR RIECK. 


New Slav Symphony Hymns Deliverance 
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Work of Gnessine Aims to 
Show Soul of People Before 
and After Revolution— 
“Gloomy” and “Emanci- 
pated” Toil in Score with 
Choral Finale 


| rps sea, Sept. 25—A new Russian 
symphonic production which aims te 
represent the spirit of the present-day 
Slav is announced in the Weekly News 
Bulletin of the U. S. S. R. Society of 
Cultural Relations, a Soviet organ. The 
Musical News and Herald describes it as 
follows: 

“The work is entitled ‘The Triumph of 
Revolution,’ and is described as a sym- 
phony, although it is composed of but 
two main parts. 

“The composer, M. F. Gnessine, has 
made an attempt to depict a phase of 
Russian history through the medium of a 


musical composition. The two main 
parts are direct and concisive. The first 
deals, or ‘portrays,’ the serfdom and 


‘gloomy toil’ of the Russian people be- 
fore the Revolution. The second part 
shows the dawn of deliverance (presum- 
ably the 1917 one) and ends in a hymn 
of ‘emancipated toil.” The choral refrain 
is thought to be very fine. 

“The work as a whole is one of those 
cantata-like symphonies applying to some 
momentary feature of history. In time 
it will probably mean as little to Russia 
as Weber’s ‘Victory Ode’ does to Ger- 
many, or Elgar’s ‘Coronation Ode’ to 
England, today. 

“The music is not without enthusiasm, 
and if we feel inclined to scoff at its 
ideals it would be as well to remember 
that a foreign country is equally inclined 
to scoff at Elgar’s ‘Coronation Ode’ with 
its pompous jingoism of ‘Land of Hope 
and Glory.” I merely endeavor to draw 
comparison with the usual foreign atti- 


LUTYUCTEUO NUN AUATNULI 


casus. 
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tudes to another country’s history. This 
sort of music, like Tchaikovsky’s ‘Slav 
March,’ seldom has a great deal of in- 
terest to those unconcerned. 

“The choral finale and refrain of Gnes- 
sine’s ‘The Triumph of Revolution’ is a 
setting of some lines by the late Russian 
poet, Yesenine, and read, in this rough 
translation: 


‘‘If the Sun be in league with our 


oppressors, 

We shall pull him down with our 
bayonets 

If the Moon be a friend of their dark 


power, 

We shall stone him down from the 
sky 

We shall sc catter the clouds, clear the 
paths... 


We shall attach the earth to the 
rainbow ... 

Let Mother Earth rejoice 
freedom.’ 


with us in 


“The words are enough to rouse the 
enthusiasm of your fiery revolutionary 
and the success of the music may be 
probably due more to these and its as- 
sociations than for itself alone. <A simi- 
lar case, providing an example of this 
sort of success, may be found in Elgar’s 
‘Land of Hope and Glory,’ which, apart 
from the enthusiastic optimism of the 
association of the words, can hardly b« 
called a successful piece of music as 
music. 

“A more interesting piece of news 
from Russia is that the Musical Depart- 
ment of the State Publishing House has 
begun the publication of a series of littl 
volumes containing collections of th: 
folk-songs of the different nationalities 
incorporated under the U.S. S. R. The 


series will include songs of Tamboff peas- 


ants, Crimean Tartars, and also some 
Tehetchen examples collected in the Cau- 
Songs of Gypsy camps are also to 
be included in the series. The first vol- 
ume published contains the songs of 
White Russia, and shows how little we 
really know of the true Russian folk-song 
in its varied form.” 
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Colored Dress for Conductors is Novel 
Suggestion for Making Music Effective 


Gilded Baton and Scarlet Piano Recommended as Adjuncts in 
Concert Performance — Where Listener’s Mind 
Must Supply His Own Interpretation 


ATVPenE | CTU UST EE RRR eer eae 


ONDON, Sept. 25.—The ciaim that 

“color shouid undoubtedly be studied 
in all music schools, Just as musica: ap- 
preciation classes are now a common 
ieature of general schools,” is advanced 
by Coralie Dutordoit in the Musicat 
Standard. This writer also suggests tnat 
conductors and players in orchestras 
wear colored clothes instead of the som- 
bre, conventional black. She says: 

“One of the many dreadful afflictions 
we can suffer from is color blindness; 
next to it is the misrortune of being tone- 
deaf. Luckily we are getting plenty of 
movement in the art world, and conse- 
quently those whose nerves are equally 
influenced by color or tone, are having 
some pleasurable surprises. We were 
wont to consider a love of color as child- 
ish instead of being very healthy, and 
we have come to the total exclusion of 
musical box albums of photographs, even 
as we have at last been reluctantly 
forced to admit that a woman’s legs are 
not so awful as had originally been im- 
agined. 

“In musical art, ‘color’ is applied in 
very vague terms: it may mean that a 
rapid passage is unwarrantably labeled 
“purple,” just as some other morsel of 
melody might get a ‘white’ reputation. 
‘Tone-color’ is one of the most debatable 
subjects in the world, since some musi- 
cians are born with what might be called 
‘colorless’ minds. It is always inter- 
esting to hear a foreigner sing a love 
song; there is a throb in it somewhere 
and somehow, as there was about Valen- 
tino dancing the Argentine tango. We 
may call it foreign ‘color,’ but rather it 
is instinctive as opposed to some British 
songsters, who warble ‘I Love You’ as 
they might sing ‘I Love Tennis.’ To 
get ‘color’ in a love song is quite an 
art, just as it is to embroider a Spanish 
shawl so that one knows it accurately 
from the Chinese variety. 

““Color’ is also applied to music in 
more positive style by means of project- 
ing color schemes on a screen the while 
the audience is listening to the music. 
The problem arises that many like to 
listen to music with their eyes shut 
then where does the color come in? It 
presupposes a very wide-awake audience 
pampered up to the stage of liking Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Spring Song’ associated with 
greens and yellows suitably mingled. We 
might go to more violent lengths and 
insist upon a conductor in a pink suit 
and the orchestra gaily dressed in mauve, 
with a gilded baton and a scarlet piano. 
Ridiculous? Not at all, since when we 
watch a ballet we get a perfect riot of 
color—and revel in it! 


Color “Imaginary” 


“Any garden of flowers any summer 
day tells us how Nature colors her sym- 
phonies of bird song and breeze and 
water murmurs. We, being human, and 
although decidedly inventive, listen t 
divine melodies in the dreariest of sur- 
roundings, and the ‘color’ of Schumann’s 
‘Carnaval’ has to be absorbed in a hot 
concert room, via a black, shiny piano 
and a black-coated pianist. It says much 
for the brilliant imagination of musi 
critics that they can readily summon 
up adjectives of colorful import in such 
Really any color in music is quite 
imaginary. as a rule, and why should 
that be so? 

“The costume recital is a branch of 
the would-be color movement. It has not 
yet got to any great importance, but it 
would be idle to deny the charm of Edna 
Thomas’ charming clothes when singing 


cases. 
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the “spirituais’ as she a.one can. A iad) 
in a Short dress singing arias iroul 
operas is certamly ridicuious: she has 
procabiy prenty of color—but o1 Lik 


is tL. We make up in perfect trilis 
i ult to the composers te! 

tion. «creda Hempel im her ‘Jenny .uind 
recitals, lends the art of dress to give 
the effect she desires. A folk-song « 


With a tastidious taste is iu 


ol n 


sidered 
crous sung cy a2 man in 
and heaven knows what we mean whet 


evening ares 

we say ‘color’ in this instance. 

“Again, on the radio, ‘color’ is a negh 

rible effect. We hear, as it were, “dark 

ly,” and only ‘television’ in color wi 
] 


ever relieve the terrible mon 


. » 2 os 
car-tiredness of an evening i; perser- 
vering ‘listening-in.” Our homes may 

‘ } +h > ~saa¢ = = hy 
colorful—and this is quite as muc 
fine art as the Japanese art of arrang 


Most homes, from a direc 


ing flowers. 





color point of view, are fiascos. Hov 
can the would-be music student get an) 
color int his life and rt whet 
drawing-room carpet is an oasis of 

and green splodges; when the wall paper 
is a crude red or green; the cushions 
covered in vile cretonnes; the covers tl 
dregs of past bargain sales; the pictures 
and knick-knacks gathered together in 
the name of friendshi; Art is not an 
affair of one thing, or two things, 
everything, and color is one of the most 
important factors 


irt Needed in Schools 
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ers, and the clothes of 
races should guide and inspire the w 

be opera composer. Wardrobe and décor 
are so vital in ballet and 


music: it is only in the concer 
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we try to do without then I 
quite astounded when someone suggests 
olor telv allied t now Th 
color definitely allied t musik ne 
stage is wonderful with color work: the 


changes of limelight do much to enhanc 

dramatic effects. An impression of twi- 
light would be ideal for listening to some 
music, or of sunlight for others. It is 
all very well to talk of playing Shakes 


peare before a back-cloth: you would 
soon tire of it; the whole of the plays 
lend themselves to color, and this n 


be said truly of all music. 

“The idea of concert giving is 
crowd as many people as can pay in 
some hall; the music is often of . 
but we are given little to remember it by 
and, after all, quite a lot of symphonies 
go ‘in one ear and out of the other’ as 
far as the general public is concerned 
It is more than hard to give an account 
of any concert after is over: here the 
critical mind performs miracles—but 
often distorts the matter of color: they 
lor’ when they really mean ‘bright 


rhythm’ or ‘timbre It w uld need 
or} 
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very bright mind to give us a ‘color 
utline of “‘Tannhauser’ or ‘Carmen’ per 
formed in concert form—and yet in an 
ypera house the artists of stage décor 
and apparel may acquit themselves 


satisfac- 


bly, and then only can we 





Holland Seciety to Give Modern Works 


ROTTERDAM, Sept. 25.—The Toonkunst 
Society will give two modern works in 
its program for the coming 
Honegger’s “Judith” wi'l be given in 
concert form on the same bill with 
Respighi’s “La Primavera” on Nov. 26. 
The “St. Matthew Passion” of Bach will 
be heard on March 20, and the same 


season. 






, 


composer’s cantata, “Der zufriedenge- 
stellte Aeolus” with Mozart’s Requiem 
on April 22. The Utrecht Orchestra 


will participate with the chorus, under 
the direction of Evert Cornelis. 
Ivan Steschenke Booked in Philadelphia 


Ivan Steschenko, bass. who toured last 
season as special soloist with the Rus- 


sian Symphonic Choir, will have seven 
appearances next season in Philadel- 
phia. Five of these will be with the 


Philadelphia Opera Company, one with 
the Forum and one in recital. Mr. 
Steschenko is also being booked by Dan- 
iel Mayer. Inc., for recital appearances 
in other cities. 


torily describe the color of the opera. 
If we talk of music in terms of color, 
then assuredly Léon Bakst was one of 
the greatest musicians who ever lived. 

“Picture galleries and concert halls are 
alike places of indiscriminate mixing. 
Art taken in greedily is very indigesti- 
ble; the study of tone and color, like left 
and right hand on the piano, should be 
taken separately and then mixed to- 
gether—we are all the better for this 
system, and color should undoubtedly be 
studied in all music schools, just as mu- 
sical appreciation classes are now a com- 
mon feature of general schools.” 




















AURITZ MELCHOIR, Danish 
tenor, who has been re-en- 
gaged for the Metropolitan Opera 
next season, “snapped” in Bay- 
reuth where he has been rehears- 
ing for next summer’s festival, in 
which he will sing the two Sieg- 
eds in the “Ring.” Mr. Mel- 
chior, whose success at the Con- 
vent Garden season last May is 


fresh to mind, has a_ heavily 
booked concert season tour in 
America confronting him in addi- 
tion to his Metropolitan appear- 
ances. He will appear in recital 
and with orchestras in leading 
cities, among his soloist engage- 


New 
Philade!phia 


ments being those with the 
York Philharmonic, 


| and Cincinnati Symphonic forces. 


Szigeti to Give Berlin Concert 


Before sailing for his American tour, 
Joseph Szigeti was to give a recital in 
the Beethoven Saal in Berlin on Oct. 
4. The program was to include a Stra- 
vinsky Suite and Ysaye’s Violin Sonata, 
which is dedicated to the artist. 


FALL TERM COMMENCES 
AT CLEVELAND INSTITUTE 


Virst Faculty Recital of Year Will Bring 
Forward Three Performers in 
Special Program 

CLEVELAND, Oct. 2.—The Cleveland 
Institute of Music has begun the fall 
term with much ardor. 

The first faculty recital of the year 


will be given on Oct. 8, when Beryl 
Rubinstein, pianist; André de Ribau- 


pierre, violinist, and Victor de Gomez, 
‘cellist, heads of their respective de- 
partments, will be heard for the first 
time together at the schoo!. 

The comparative arts course, arranged 
as a background to a specialized course 
in music and for the public as a general 
information series relating to the fine 
arts, is proving popular. Two lectures 
have already been given. The first was 
on the history of art by Rossiter How- 
ard, curator of education at the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art; the second, by 
Arthur Shepherd of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra was an address, illustrated at 
the piano, on music of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth centuries. 

The school orchestras were called for 
rehearsal the first week by Mr. de Ribau- 
pierre, director, 


BIRMINGHAM EVENTS 


Marion Talley Draws Record Audience— 
Arts Club Stages Revue 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 2.—The sea- 
son opened on Sept. 15 with a recital 
by Marion Talley, who drew what is 
said to have been the largest concert 
audience ever seen in this city. The 
auditorium, which has 6000 seats, was 
filled to capacity. Maximilian Rose, 
violinist, was an assisting artist, and 
Emil Polak played the piano. The audi- 
ence was charmed with Miss Talley’s 
voice, and the consensus of opinion was 
that she will become one of the world’s 
great singers. 

The Allied Arts Club gave a revue 
in the Jefferson Theater, Sept. 24. A 
distinctive musical feature was a dra- 
matized version of the “Volga Boat 
Song,” in costume. Stewart Van Der 
Veer, bass, had the solo part, and the 
T. C. I. Chorus was under the direc- 
tion of W. S. Adams. Artemus Callo- 
way was manager of the revue. 

The Allied Arts Club has leased a 
large residence for a club house. The 
club, which has just entered upon its 
third year of activity, now has 300 
members. FERDINAND DUNKLEY. 





Portland Concerts Are Applauded 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 2.—The Olson 
Mixed Chorus was presented by its 
director, Mrs. Fred L. Olson, on Sept. 25. 
In addition to a dozen ensemble num- 
bers, solos were sung by Olga Ruff and 
Genevieve Kleeb, sopranos, and Murry 
Carter, tenor. The accompanists were 
Olga Ruff and Ruby Lloyd Brown. Per 
Bolstad, violinist of Oslo, accompanied 
by Elna Sundby, played under the aus- 
pices of the Multnomah Male Chorus 
and Sons of Norway, on Sept. 26. The 
program included a Handel Sonata and 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto. The artists 
were accorded an enthusiastic reception. 
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Annual **Messiah” Will 
Bring Two Appearances 
of Young Boston Tenor 
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" Mix? x 
Joseph Lautner 
Lautner, a 


success ist 


Boston, Oct. 2.—Joseph 
young Boston tenor whose 
year was pronounced, has been engaged 
to sing in the two annual Christmas per- 
formances of “Messiah” to be given by 
the Handel and Haydn Society in Sym- 
phony Hall. In order to arrive in Bas- 
ton for the audition, held last week, Mr 
Lautner hurried back to this city 
Ogunquit, Me., where, in the course of 
his vacation with Mrs. Lautner and 
their young son, he made a number of 
interesting appearances in private 
homes. 

Mr. Lautner will open his new season 
with a recital on Oct. 15 for the Planta- 
tions Club, Providence, R. I. Engage- 
ments promise to exceed in extent and 
importance those of last year. It was 
his appearance as soloist with the Peo- 
ple’s Symphony and his Jordan Hall re- 


trom 





PRESENT NATIVE WORKS 


All-Illinois Society of Fine Arts Opens 
Exhibition in Chicage 

CHICAGO, Oct. 2.—The All-Illinois So- 
ciety of Fine Arts opened its exhibition 
at the Carson, Pirie, Scott and Company 
Galleries Monday evening. The musical 
program, arranged by Eleanor Everest 
Freer, chairman of the music committee. 
and Mrs. Thomas N. FitzGerald. pr 
gram chairman, brought t hearir 
American works by an orchestra under 
Vincent Sulanchenk Pallen. 

Included in the list were the Sex 
Scene from Mrs. Freer’s “Massimi : 
the Court Jester.” the Prelude and In- 
termezzo from Dr. J. Lewis Browne's 
“La Corsicana,” selections from 
bert’s “Natoma” and from 
“Shanewis,” Slater’s “Sérénade 
que” and the “Colonial” Minuet f: 





Eames’ Suite of American ces 
Charles Norman Granville. baritone, 
was soloist, singing the Prologue to 
“Pagliacci,” and the Letter Scene from 


Damrosch’s “Cyrano de Bergerac.” The 
transiation used was Edith 
Rockefeller McCormick Edition of for- 
eign opera librettos, by Charles Henry 
Meltzer. 

This was the first exhibition held by 
the newly formed All-IIlinois ty, 
the president of which is Mrs. Charles 
R. Dalrymple. 


from the 


moc he 





Flesch Repeats Scheveningen Program 
Carl Flesch, who played the Beethoven 


Violin Concerto in the series at Scheven 
ingen, Holland, on June 17, was invited 
to repeat the work under Schneevoigt s 
baton on Sept. 5. 


cital—his third—which defined Mr. 
Lautner’s position as a young artist who 
had arrived. He has matured wonder- 
fully in his art since his first public ap- 
pearances with the Harvard Glee Club. 

Mr. Lautner won new honors at the 
Keene, N. H., Festival last spring, 
where he took the part of Enzo in a con- 
cert performance of “La Gioconda.” 

Since the early winter of 1922-23, Mr. 
Lautmer has been entirely under the 
care, both in voice building and inter- 
pretation, of Arthur Wilson. 

W. J. PARKER. 


Boston Activities 


Oct. 2. 














The origina! scores of four important 
compositions by the late Horatio W. 
Parker, head of the music department 
f Yale University, have been presented 
to the library of the New England Con- 
servatory by Mrs. Parker. These works 
are the opera, “Fairyland”; the “Count 
Robert of Paris” Overture, Op. 24; “Col- 
legiate” Overture, Op. 72, and the 
“Northern” Ballad. This gift is a nat- 
ural consequence of the long friendship 
between Professor Parker and George 
W. Chadwick, director of the Conserva- 
Another notable addition to the Con- 
servatory library is a complete set of the 
poetical works of Edna Dean Proctor, 
the gift of her literary executors. They 
have also, in accordance with the terms 
f her will, established the Lucinda 
Gould fund at the Conservatory for the 
benefit of students from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Other recent donations of books and 
publications have been received 
from Mrs. Richard H. Dana, Miss L. H. 
Eaton, Nellie Merriam, Mrs. S. E. Mori- 
son, Helen G. Moseley and Charles F. 


Denn 


other 


cc. 

The Conservatory orchestral library 
as been considerably enriched through 
the gift of the entire orchestral library 
f the late Napier Lothian, who was mu- 
sical director of the Boston Theater dur- 
ing a period which was important in the 


r 


history of the drama in Boston. 
= 7: ~ 
The operatic season will open here 


n Oct. 11, when the San Carlo Opera 
Company will begin a season lasting 
two weeks in the Boston Opera House. 
New singers to be heard are: Lorenzo 
Conati and Gino Lulli, baritones; James 





ria, tenor, and Clara Jacobo, 
iramatic soprar Lucretia Bush, so- 
prano, pupil of Vinello Joynson’s Oper- 


School of this city, will make her 


é “Faust” on Oct. 18. Gladys 
An a former Boston girl, will be 
r “Tose Other singers new to 
S eratic audiences will be Coe 
{ Andrea Mongelli, Lorna Doone 
Jaxson, Lois Johnston and Mme. Foria- 
Carlo Peroni will lead all the 
; = ~ 7 
I Wotas soprar upil of Wil- 
lis Hutchins. director of the Copley 
Square Studi f Music, has been en- 
gaged to sing an imovortant role with 
“The Student Prince” company of New 
York Mr. Hutchins opened his Law- 
rence studio Sept. 15. and announced he 
would resume teaching here Oct. 1. 
~ > . 
Leverett B. Merrill, teacher of sing- 
ng, has reovened his studio after a sum- 





mer spent in European traveling. Mr. 
Merrill had a hazardous passage home 
n th which, in mid-At- 
hurricane which 





e Lancastrian 
- 


= im _ > + - 
lantic, ran into the 





wrecked M ig 


7 2 = 
Mary Clark. Boston soprano. hes re- 
cent return from a successful Furo- 
ean tour. She appeared at Como. Italy, 


Bordeaux in overa. and gave sev- 


eral concerts on the Continent. 
7 = = 
Bertha Putnam Dudley. mezzo-con- 
tralt teacher of voice, piano and 


harmony, has opened her studios in this 
city and at Quincy, Mass. Mrs. Dudley 
will give a Jordan Hall recital on Nov. 
16. 

ok * * 

The Heiser Studios in this city and 
in Somerville, Mass., will open Oct. 4, 
when Mr. and Mrs. John Heiser return 
from their summer home, “The Ensem- 
ble,” at Bremen, Me. Classes will con- 
tinue until June 15, 1927. During the 
summer season some charming musicales 
were given by Mr. and Mrs. Heiser, as- 
sisted by advanced vocal pupils, in 
Bremen and Damariscotta, Me. They 
also entertained Ruth E. Gibby; Alberta 
Caswell, of the Priscilla Quartet, of 
which Mrs. Heiser is director; Ruth 
Woodworth of Arlington, Mass., and 
Frieda Reidle of Jamaica Plain. These 
artists assisted at various musicales. 

* * * 

Josephine Knight, teacher of singing, 
with studios in this city and Worcester, 
Mass., resumed teaching Sept. 21, with 
enlarged classes in each city. 

* ok * 

Edith Noyes Greene, teacher of piano, 
will share Margaret Gow’s studio in 
Jackson Hall, Trinity Court, the coming 
season, and will start her season’s work 
Oct. 4. These musicians plan some “mu- 
sical evenings” throughout the season. 

* ok os 

Henrietta Hascall, teacher of singing, 

will open her studio Oct. 4. 
* * * 

Artiss de Volt and Kathryn Perkins, 
who were harpists of the Boston People’s 
Symphony last year, have been re- 
engaged for the coming season. 

* * * 


Doris Emerson, soprano, has returned 
from a pleasure trip to the Pacific Coast, 
and is now preparing programs for the 
coming season. 

* * ok 

Mr. and Mrs. Weldon Hunt have re- 
sumed teaching in this city. Mr. Hunt 
is connected with the Roberti-Hunt 
School at Naples, Italy. Among the Bos- 
ton pupils are: Clara Shear. Reatrice 
Wheeler, Carolina White, all of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company; Marion 
Keene Whitmore, soprano, who sang in 
rore than 200 concerts last season; Beth 
Charlton and Marion Frazer Hoyt, so- 
pranos; Thomas Quinn and Richard Wil- 
son, two leading tenors in this city: 
Ethel Bentley and Katharine Dana of 
the Keith Circuit; Rudolf Bossardt, bari- 
tone, and Richard Newman, bass. 

W. J. PARKER. 


CHURCHES GIVE PROGRAMS 





Prominent in Dedication of 
New Temple in Long Beach 

LONG BEACH, CAL., Oct. 2.—The mu- 
sical program for the dedication of the 
new $500,000 Scottish Rite Cathedral, 
recently, was in charge of William Con- 
rad Mills, director of the choir of First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with Rob- 
ert M. Boulden, organist of St. Lukes’ 


Music is 


Episcopal Church, at the organ. The 
choir of First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, numbering sixty voices, sang. 


Solos were given by Ruth Burdick Wil- 
liams, soprano, a pupil of Mr. Mills, 
Mrs. E. E. Tincher, contralto, a pupil 
of L. D. Frey. Organ solos were played 
by Mr. Boulden. 

The Young People’s Glee Club of the 
First Baptist Church, Rolla Alford, di- 
rector, and the church orchestra under 
Eva Anderson, gave an interesting pro- 
gram recently. Mr. Alford, baritone, 
sang, accompanied by the orchestra. 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 


Singing for Colleges 
Is Inspiring Experience, 
Says Amy Ward Durfee 
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Photo by Edwin F. Townsend 
Amy Ward Durfee, Contralto 


Boston, Oct. 2.—“I find singing be- 
fore college audiences, of which I have 
done a good bit, inspiring. These young 
people are so keen to understand the 
newer, as well as the older, forms of 
music, and are really hungry for the 
best, in spite of the lure of cheap jazz 
and sentimental ballads which besets the 
youth of today.” 

So says Amy Ward Durfee, contralto. 
She continues: “An interesting experi- 
ence last spring was singing the great 
and noble Brahms Rhapsody for con- 
tralto and male chorus with students of 
the Harvard Glee Club, before the stu- 
dents of Wheaton College. The response 
from both chorus and audience showed 
the keenest appreciation of this very 
fine and subtle music. The enthusiasm 
of these young audiences is a great in- 
spiration to a singer to give better than 
her best. 

“Of course, one has to make a very 
careful study of program-building for 
this type of work. Sometimes one is 
called upon to give a definite program, 
as, for instance, Scandinavian music. 
Then one must delve into Grieg’s works 
for something beside ‘Ich liebe dich’; and 
there are beautiful songs by Sinding, 
Sibelius and others, beside the loveliest 
folk-songs, so that one can present a 
program with a few explanations and 
descriptive remarks which will open new 
channels of thought and inspiration to 
both singer and listener.” 

Mrs. Durfee has appeared before the 
student bodies and faculties of the fol- 
lowing New England institutions: 
Brown University, Providence, R. I.; 
State College of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, N. H.; Wheaton College, Norton, 
Mass., and the State Normal School of 
Lowell, Mass. W. J. PARKER. 


Heermann Quartet Begins Tour 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 2.—The Heermann 
String Quartet has begun a tour of the 
Middle West States. The members will 
give concerts in Jacksonville and Mount 
Carroll, Il].; Indianale and Waverly, 
Iowa; Northfield, Faribault, Moorehead 
and St. Paul, Minn. ry. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of Open Forum writers. Please waite 
your letter bricf,and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR. | 





Music for Pleasure’s Sake 


To the Editor of MusIcaL AMERICA: 

So much has been said and written 
about “Art for art’s sake’”—a worthy 
striving after the perfection—though in 
a measure an egotistical, superior atti- 
tude which is_ indifferent to public 
opinion—that of late the commercial 
side of an artistic career has also been 
stressed. I believe, however, there is a 
third angle, often neglected, which 
(could one view life from afar through 
a microscope or, say from Mars), would 
seem to be the most important of all 
and the realest test of an artist—that 
is: the power to give enjoyment. What 
could count for more than that? If an 
artist fails to give pleasure to an audi- 
ence she has indeed gone down in de- 
feat. 

This average audience of tired busi- 
ness men, society matrons, ambitious 
youngsters, old ladies, and a scattering 
of musicians, does not necessarily ex- 
pect to be amused—else they would have 
attended vaudeville instead. But a care- 
fully planned. well-balanced program, 
such as Mr. Werrenrath arranges, must 
surely reach out to each group at some 
point. 

Taking for granted that the singer, 
for example, after proper vocal train- 
ing, has song literature absolutely at her 
command: why, oh why, should she 
choose to show off her most intricate 
classics and abstruse ultra-moderns at 
the little town concert in the small 
church or high school? Again, why 
should she decide to sing in the small 
city of evident culture. possibly near a 
large musical center, a program of the 


most hackneyed Villanelles and Man- 
delays? 

The answer, I believe, is—either no 
thought at all, or too much thought of 
displaying the vocal powers, and too 
little to gripping the heartstrings or 
the intellect of the audience. 

A swift appeal to the emotions or to 
the mind is, by the way, the final test 
of a worthwhile composition. 

MARY CORNELIA MALONE. 
New York, Sept. 27, 1926. 


Would Abolish Applause 


To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 

Before the season really begins, would 
it not be a good plan for managers to 
combine in a determination to abolish 
applause at their concerts? Nothing so 
often spoils the lovely effects of an en- 
trancing vocal or instrumental solo than 
the applause that breaks in before the 
last heavenly note or chord has died 
away. I am sure that artists who place 
art before personal glory will agree 
with me that a pure atmosphere would 
be kept up if this were done. 

One reason I get wonderful uplift out 
of music in church is that there is no 
applause to mar the benefit of the 
silence that follows a beautiful vocal or 
organ solo. The harmony of fine music 
is too much spoiled in our concert rooms 
and our magnificent opera house by ap- 
plause that strikes one as discord. 

JENNIE LoFTusS KELLOGG. 
New York, Oct. 4, 1926. 





More Human Interest! 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
I noticed in a New York newspaper 
a few days ago an account of a leaf of 





PUPILS FROM EVERYWHERE 





Even Palestine Is Represented Among 
Countries Sending Students to In- 
stitute in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 2.—One hundred 
and nine new students have been admit- 
ted to the Curtis Institute of Music, fol- 
lowing their success in entrance exami- 
nations held during the last week of 
September. The newcomers represent 
twenty-seven states and three foreign 
countries, Canada, Palestine and Bel 
gium. One of the most interesting new 
arrivals is Miriam Carmi, born in Jeru- 
salem, eighteen years old, who studied 
for two years in the Hochschule fiir 
Musik in Berlin before coming to the 
Curtis Institute to continue violin with 
Richard Hartzer, assistant to Carl 
Flesch. A student from Antwerp als 
comes to study violin in the department 
directed by Mr. Flesch. 

New students accepted in various de- 
partments have raised the total enroll- 
ment to 267—the largest number admit- 
ted thus far in the three years of the 
school’s existence. Mexico, Russia and 
Germany are represented in the regis- 
tration of students from former years, 
of whom 158 returned to continue their 
studies. 

Eighty-eight candidates were given 
auditions in the department of voice, of 
which Marcella Sembrich is director, and 
forty-one were accepted. Of the fifty- 
six piano students examined for the d 
partment of which Josef Hofmann is 
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ARE ENROLLED AT CURTIS 
head, twenty-six were passed. The high- 
est percentage was passed in the violin 
department, where Mr. Flesch and his 
associates admitted twenty-three of the 
twenty-nine students who applied. 

One of the most important events in 
the first school week is scheduled for 
Thursday evening, Oct. 7, when Leopold 
Stokowski, director of orchestral train- 
ing, will call the first rehearsal of the 
orchestra. 


students’ 


Whittington Hears “Bow-Bells” Calling 

Dorsey Whittington, American pianist 
and pedagogue, is being strenuously ac- 
tive while he rests from his work. The 
past season he played recitals in New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Baltimore, 
Washington, Troy, Columbia, S. C., 
Charlotte, N. C., ete. His engagements 
also took him on three Southern tours. 
His master class in Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, S. C., and his series of re- 
citals there kept him busy until August. 
Like his illustrious ancestor, Sir Richard 
Whittington, he has heard the “Bow- 
Bells” of London call, and has gone 
there with an American piano as a mas- 
cot instead of a cat. His first recital was 
scheduled for Wigmore Hall on Oct. 1, 
after which he will go to Germany and 
the Near East for several recitals—in- 
cluding Constantinople, Smyrna and 
Beiroot. He will sail for America from 
Naples about Oct. 25 for many concert 
engagements and a large class of pupils 
in New York who await his return. Dur- 
ing the winter he will also. hold master 
classes in Savannah, Ga., and again at 
Winthrop College. 





Dohnanyi to Lead Budapest 
Celebration 
BubDAPEST, Sept. 20.—Ernst von Doh- 
nanyi will conduct the celebration here 
on the centenary of Beethoven’s death 
next spring. The festival will be given 
in the State Opera House. The produc- 
tions will include “The Ruins of Athens,” 
with the Overture to “King Stephan”; 
“Fidelio” and the Missa Solemnis. Sev- 
eral prominent statesmen will make ad- 
dresses, among them Count Klebelsberg 
and Count Albert Apponyi. 


Kiel Opera Threatened With 





Closing 
Kiet, Sept. 24—The Kiel Opera is 


threatened with closing, as a result of 
the fact that the city fathers can only 
provide a subvention of $100,000 for the 
coming season. The season can only be 
given, it is said, if the state or province 
comes to its aid with a further subsidy. 


Beethoven’s diary being found in Europe. 
The scattered entries had to do with 
Beethoven’s servant problems. If my 
memory serves me rightiy, it went 
something like this: “January 25—Dis- 
charged cook. February 6—Engaged 
servant. February 7—VDischargea ser- 
vant. Engaged housekeeper, etc., etc.” 

At once I had a clear picture of 
Beethoven, a deaf, untidy old man, un- 





reasonably querulous. I am, as am- 
ateurs go, well acquainted with 


Beethoven’s music. No cut and dried 
academic praise can make it mean any 
more to me than it does already. As far 
as a list of his achievements is con- 
cerned, the number of his symphonies, 
etc., I can find all that in any musical 
textbook. 

What I want to plead for is more 
human interest stories, such as the one 
I’ve mentioned, more detail about these 
great men whose music we revel in. My 
compliments to MUSICAL AMERICA. | 
read it every week—or rather I read 
all the more important news items and 
Mephisto. It is a good sheet, the best 
of its kind. Now make it more divert- 
ing. Tell us more about people, less 
about programs. We hear enough about 
the latter in our study hours. We 
can’t know enough about the former. 

HERMAN FREIBERGER. 

Boston, Oct. 2, 1926. 





Josephine Lucchese to 
Fill Extensive Concert 
and Opera Engagements 
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Mme. Lucchese at Castel Sant’ Angelo, 
Rome 
Josephine Lucchese, soprano, whose 


soubriquet in Europe is “The American 
Nightingale,” will sail from Genoa on 
Oct. 31, to reach New York about Nov. 
12. An extensive schedule of concert 
and operatic engagements has been ar- 
ranged for her, upon her arrival. 

Mme. Lucchese will appear at the 
Academy of Music in Philadelphia in 
“Rigoletto,” when it is presented by the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Association. 
During the period between Nov. 18 and 
28 she will give four concerts in cities 
on the Atlantic Coast. She will then 
leave for the south where, during Decem- 
ber, she is booked for seven or eight 
concert appearances. On Jan. 4 Mme. 
Lucchese will appear in Los Angeles at 
the Auditorium, in the Philharmonic 
series, and will begin her Pacific Coast 


tour, which will consist of thirty concert 
engagements. 

During March and April the “Night- 
ingale” will give about thirty recitals 
and concerts in the Middle West and 
South. In May Mme. Lucchese will be 
back in the East for other opera and 
concert appearances. Upon the com- 
pletion of these she wil! either return to 
Europe or go to Australia, where nego- 
tiations for a tour during the summer 
are pending. 


TEACHERS LICENSE 
IS MOOTED IN ITALY 


. ey ae = 
Revival of Traditions in 
¥ 
Song Advocated by 
Press 

ROME, Sept. 25.—In the fear that the 
old bel canto is dying, a campaign to re- 
vive the traditions of old-time Italian 
song has been launched by the newspaper 
La Tribuna. The leadership in the move- 
ment is taken by A. Gasco, a writer who, 
in a recent issue of this paper, calls 
upon the teaching profession to combine 
for a few common objectives. 

The first of these is to require diplomas 
from accredited music schools or instruc- 
tors for all teachers of voice. The cam- 
paign is said to have the backing of a 
number of leading artists and teachers. 

Also proposed is the creation of a 
school where the art of song would be 
standardized. This school should act as 
a sort of National Academy to impart the 
fundamentals of good singing to future 
teachers of this branch. 

The movement also looks toward in- 
fluencing the composers of vocal music. 
It is deemed by the movers that the dis- 
regard of the voice in much modern 
music is a retrogression and not a gain. 
It is hoped to secure by means of a wide- 
spread propaganda a return to the ideal 
of “singable” vocal lines. 





BACHAUS IN AUSTRALIA 


Pianist Makes Two Appearances with 
Sydney Orchestra 


William Bachaus, who made his first 
appearances in Australia this summer 
with much success, was to appear with 
the Conservatorium Orchestra in Sydney 
on Sept. 18, playing Beethoven’s Con- 
certo in G. On Sept. 21, he was to make 
a second appearance with the orchestra, 
in the Schumann Concerto. Both con- 
certs were to be given in the Sydney 
Town Hall. 

Mr. Bachaus sailed for the Antipodes 
from San Francisco in June, after a 
season of concert work in the United 
States, interspersed with teaching at the 
Curtis Institute in Philadelphia. He 
gave four taxing programs in close suc- 
cession at the Sydney Town Hall, on 
July 3, 6, 8, and 10. The pianist gave 
six other recitals, the last on July 26. 
The enthusiasm created by his playing 
was most unusual, according to reports 
from Sydney, where he played 143 pieces 
from his répertoire. 

Since his Sydney engagements Mr. 
Bachaus has played in Melbourne, in 
Wellington, and in other cities of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. The tour has 
been extended until the end of Novem- 
ber, after which he will visit London and 
Vienna. 
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Colombia Displays Its Musical Prowess 


Mixture 
Art 
Compositions— 
Greatly Musical C 
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“The fusion, as it were, of the 
mense varety f musical rhythms and 


forms carried Dy 
lombia with the 
the Indians and 
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by the African re 
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colonists, produced a mus : pe ' 

in which the melancholy themes of the 


subjugated races intermingle and com- 
bine with the wibrant, gay m asic of a 
people proud extraordina 
prowess—a people discovered a 
new world and with titamice effort 
achieved the marvelous feat of redeem- 
ing that world from barbarism and en- 
dowing it with all the elements of 





lization and progress 


Colombian Themes 


“The principal musical themes of an 
exclusively Colombiam mature are: the 
bambuce, based om a perfect although 


highly exotix rhythm - the tort me, 2 


derivative of the bembuco: the bunde- 
the pasille, and the guabin These are 
all autochthonous forms, whether vocal 
or instrumental! It is Impossible to set 


down the first three in m nica! notation 


since this is insufficient to indicate the 


_- ae L 


character, so to speak. of this type of 
¥t 


Indian and Negro Folk-Songs 
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music, the rhythm of which is synco- 
pated im an extraordinary manner. 
Chiefly for the purpose of accompany- 
mg such music the tiple was invented. 
This instrument, which is similar to a 
mall Spanish guitar, has four groups 
two or three strings each, those of 

ach group being tuned in octaves, a 
luplication which facilitates the rapid 

eking of all the strings with all the 

ngers of the right hand. This method 

* playing is characteristic of the ac 

mpaniment to these airs. The pasillo 

the guabina are more nearly akin 

certain universal types of music, the 

rmer being similar to the waltz, al- 

ih a performer must know the 

llo thoroughly befcre he can succeed 
bringing out its true character. 

Evolutionary Process 

“All these types, very simply developed 

their primitive state—generally in 

the minor and with limited change of 

ckey—have passed through an evolution- 

’ culminating recently in am- 

us compositions, somewhat like 
rhapsodies, in the construction of which 
Colombian musicians have _ displayed 
their profound technical knowledge of 
harmony, counterpoint, fugue, and com- 
position in general. 

“For many years, indeed, all varieties 
of musical compositions have been writ 
ten in Colombia, from the purely popular 
piece, easy of comprehension even by the 
east imstructed classes, to chamber mu 
sic and the symphony in a!! their forms. 

“Among the most notable Colombian 
composers of the latter stands Guillermo 
Uribe Holguin, the present director of 
the National Conservatory. This famous 
artist, a member of one of the most 
distinguished families in Colombia—two 

f his uncles, Carlos and Jorge Ho!guin, 
have been Presidents of the Republic-— 
from an early age devoted all his energy 
and talent to the study of music. Later, 
when he had attained the highest per- 
fection in this art which it was possible 
to achieve in Colombia, he went to 
Europe, where he entered the Schola 
Cantorum of Paris, where he became the 
favorite pupil of the director, the great 
Vineent d’Indy. In Pais, as well as in 
ther famous musical centers of the 
world where the violin sonatas and 
chamber-music compositions of Senor 
Uribe have been played, oftentimes by 
world-famous performers such as Ysaye, 
they have received the warmest praise 
from the musical critics. At the head of 
the Conservatory in Colombia, Senor 
Uribe has rendered a service to culture 
which will be appreciated in its fullest 
extent only after many years have 
passed. Himself a musician of the most 
refined artistic temperament and pro- 
found technical knowledge, he has edu- 
eated a large number of composers and 
performers who are an honor to both 
the Conservatory and the nation. More- 
over, he has long directed an orchestra 
whose symphony concerts are today 
heard in Bogota with true appreciation 
and delight. To Senor Uribe is also due 
the formation of the symphonic band of 
the Conservatory, one of the best organ- 
izations of its kind in America and one 
which does much to educate popular 
musical taste. . . .” 

Te Andrés Martinez Montoya, leader 
f this band, Mr. Rosales gives very 
honorable mention, not only as a con- 
ductor, but as a pianist and a composer 
who has most brilliantly made use of 
ld Colombian folk-music as a founda- 

m for the rhapsody. Other musicians 
f the symphonic class are Santos 
Cifuentes, composer and teacher; Eu- 
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twenty of the score for the first Colom- 
bian musical comedy, at the age of 
twenty unanimously elected director of 
the Santa Cecelia Orchestra, “the best 
organization of this nature which the 
nation has boasted,” later composer of 
other light operas, of symphonic works 
played in America and Europe, now di- 
rector of the orchestra in one of the 
most important Chicago theaters. 

“Honorio Alarcon was one of the first 
stars of first magnitude in the firma- 
ment of Colombian art. This great 
artist, who studied in the conservatories 
of Leipzig and Paris, came to be one 
of the most notable of contemporary 
piano virtuosi. In Germany and France, 
vhere he was especially well known, he 
was considered to rank with Ignace 
aderewski and Teresa Carreno, with 
whom he vied in several concerts. Senor 
Alarcon, a man of excessive modesty, 
although belonging to a family of high 
social standing and wealth, was a lover 
of art for art’s sake and, as such, an 
enemy of réclame and publicity; thus it 
is that, although no one was more de- 
serving than he of world-wide fame, he 
does not figure among the celebrities of 
musical art. Senor Alarcén also com- 
posed, although not to any great extent, 
but his works reveal his solid attain- 
ments in technic. From 1905 to 1908 he 
was director of the Conservatory of 
Colombia. His recent death deprived 
art and the nation of one of their great- 
est glories. 

Composers of Sacred Music 

Carlos Umana, a Colombian religious, 
was a talented pianist and composer of 
admirable symphonies, but devoted him- 
self more particularly to sacred music. 
His works of this stamp, although they 
are models of modern composition, have 
all the solemnity and majesty of thos« 
by the great masters of bygone cen- 
turies, such as Cristobal Morales and 
Palestrina. 

‘Another noted composer of sacred 
music, indeed the most eminent of all 
Colombian musicians who have culti- 
vated this elevated genre of composition, 
was Senor Julio Quevedo (£1 Chapin). 
His works of this class, especially his 
masses, won him a world-wide reputa- 
tion. Quevedo’s ‘Black Mass’ has been 
played by large orchestras in the most 
famous cathedrals of the world, includ- 
ing St. Peter’s at Rome, as well as in 
the Sistine Chapel. All the works of 
this remarkable musician are triumphs 
of religious inspiration, as well as mod- 
els of composition. The fame of Quevedo 
has not yet been dimmed in Colombia by 
any other composer of sacred music, and 
it is probable that many years must pass 
before compositions surpassing those of 
this gifted artist will be written. 

“Opera, too, has among Colombians a 


distinguished representative of whom 
the nation is justly proud—José Maria 
Ponce de Leon. This musician completed 
his studies at the Paris Conservatory, 
where he received a degree in composi- 
tion. ‘El Bicho,’ as his friends affec- 
tionately called him, composed two nota- 
ble operas—‘Florinda’ and ‘Ester’—the 
libretto for the former being the work 
of the distinguished Colombian poet, 
Rafael Pombo. These two operas were 
performed with much success in Italy 
and other European countries. 

“During the period from 1858 to 1870 
a group of artists, composed of Julio 
Quevedo, Ponce de Leén, J. M. Caicedo 
Rojas, Vicente Vargas de la Rosa, Diego 
Fallon, Cayetano Pereira, and others, 
worked indefatigably for the cause of 
musical education and the diffusion of 
musical appreciation. This group it was 
which gave the first public concerts in 
Bogota.” 

Thus endeth the list of the general 
staff of the army of Colombian musi- 
cians. But there are others, composers 
who, if they do not write symphonies, 
are well grounded in theory and have 
produced works of great originality and 
beauty, some of which have found their 
way beyond our national frontiers, win- 
ning well-deserved fame abroad for their 
authors. 

Among them Mr. Rosales names Pedro 
Morales Pino, Emilio Murillo, who has 
dignified the popular Colombian airs, 
Eliseo Hernandez, Guillermo Queved 
Victor and Martin Ruedas, Luis A 
Calvo, Daniel Zamudio, Antonio Maria 
Valencia, 


Colombian Teachers 


He passes more quickly over the legion 
of composers of intermezzi, gavottes, 
waltzes, marches, pasillos, bambucos, 
guabinas and songs, the composers with- 
out technical knowledge who have 
achieved a vast popularity, composers 
of songs of a national character, voca 
lists, instrumentalists, teachers. 

Said he, of the latter: “To Dona 
Henriette de Samper, a distinguished 
lady who was for many years teacher 
of singing in the Conservatory, is du 
the fact that Bogota society now has a 
group of women vocalists who would 
honor any city and country. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the same can not be 
said for the men, since there has neve! 
been in Bogota a man teacher of singing 
worthy of the name. The various admin- 
istrations in Colombia—contrary to the 
practice of those in all other cultured 
nations—have been very remiss in this 
respect. Nevertheless, the author of 
these lines does not relinquish the hope 
that some day a real school of vocal 
music will be started, since such a school 
is an imperious necessity in a nation 
which prides itself—and with reason in 
many directions—on being one of the 
most cultured in America.” 


Pittsburgh Pianist Wins Paris Prize 

PITTSBURGH, PA., Oct. 2.—Beveridge 
Webster, Jr.. formerly of this city, has 
been awarded the first prize in piano at 
the Paris Conservatoire. Mr. Webster 
is eighteen years of age and first studied 
in Pittsburgh. This is reported to be 
the first time in the history of the Con- 
servatoire that an ees” has won 


the honor. . &. B. 
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Successful Teacher Must Adjust Himself To 
American Atmosphere, Says Frank Damrosch 





TR LLCO 
(Portrait om Front Page ) 


iy there are amy candidates for Dean 
of American Educators, Dr. Frank 
Damrosch’s name comes among the first 
m the list. As director of the Imsti- 
tute of Musical Art im New York, his 
the development of mu- 
sic in this country, through the training 
f skilled musicians im his school, all of 
whom have had the imspiration of his 
personal and sympathetic guidance, has 
been inestimable. 

Dr. Damrosch has just returned from 
Europe to direct the Imstitute through 
its twenty-secomd year. During the 
rush of registration, he gave a few mo- 
ments of his time to talk about plans 
of the Institute for the year. 

“There have been four additions to our 
faculty,” said Dr. Damrosch. “George 
F. Boyle has beem added to the piano 
department. Sascha Jacobson will teach 
violin amd ensemble, amd Sergei Kor- 
gueff, formerly head of the violin de- 
partment of Petrograd Conservatory, 
will also teach violin. Mr. Korgueff has 
this country for several years, 
or some time has been at Hanover, 
, teaching at Dartmouth College.” 
inists will weleome the news that 
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‘ the ideals set by Franz 
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srsom for that difficult role, 
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Personal Touch 

Dr. Damrosch has always insisted 

upon keeping im personal touch wit! 
every student at the Inmstitut: 

Therefore we are weeding them out 

this seasom. This holding up a large 





Raymead Havens Marries 


Provinence, R. IL... Oct. 2.—Raymond 

1 t , ) m, was married 
ker of New York. 
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handful of application blanks—‘“‘is what 
wanted to enter here and couldn’t. We 
have the same number of students now 
as we had at this time last year—930. 
If we hold our number down to that, 
then I can give personal supervision to 
each student and prevent this thing from 
going into factory style. I hated the 
conservatory idea long before I went 
into this, and want no perfunctory giv- 
ing and taking of lessons and all that 
sort of thing.” 

Pedagogically, America is as rich as 
it is in many other ways, Dr. Damrosch 
thinks. 

“We have almost everything here that 
is worth while having,” he declares. 
“There are hardly more than two or 
three teachers in Europe whom I would 
consider bringing to this country. You 
see, the teachers we need here must not 
only be of high artistic rank and broad 
experience in teaching (there are plenty 
of able teachers over there), but they 
must have the personality that will fit 
the American atmosphere.” 

The Institute is now on the eve of 
practical affiliation with the Juilliard 
Foundation. 

“But it is at present running as here- 
tofore, and will continue so ad infin- 
itum,” the director explains. “The amal- 
gamation will mean merely a different 
arrangement of some of the divisions. 
The two schools will be governed by a 
common board of nine directors.” 

STUART MIMS. 





STANDARD ARTISTS BOOKED 


New York Managers Announce Activi- 
ties of Several Musicians 


Activities are announced for artists of 
the Standard Booking Office. Anna Mae 
Sharp, violinist, who last September was 
selected as the woman violinist to play 
the program of the annual concert for 
the American Conservatory of Music at 
Fontainbleau Palace, gave a program at 

Wichita Country Club before 300 in 
vited guests on Sept. 25. Miss Sharp 
will be soloist for the opening concert 
of the Oklahoma City Symphony, Oct. 
11, and arrives in New York Oct. 20 pre- 
paratory to a busy season. 

Alice Crane, composer and _ pianist, 
was engaged to appear with James H. 
Rogers at the Cleveland Museum of Art 
on Oct. 1. The program included songs 
written by Clevelanders only. Miss 
Crane has just published “Mountain 
Harmony” and “Cloudland,” two tone 
poems. 

Anna Carbone, organist, makes her 
third consecutive New York appearance 
this season in New York as soloist at 
one of the recitals given by the Wash 
ington Heights Musical Club. Miss 
Carbone will also appear in Washing- 
ton and Baltimore as well as in City Col- 
lere and the Park Avenue Baptist 
Church, N. Y. 

On the afternoon of Oct. 23 in Town 
Hall, Hester Nichols and Albert Hunter 
will give a two-piano recital. 





Edgar Schofield Resumes Teaching 


Edgar Schofield, who returned last 
week from a summer in France, has re- 
sumed his teaching at the Onelli-Scho- 
field Studios. During his stay in Paris 
Mr. Schofield had several sessions with 
Jean Perier, who was the original Pel- 

as in this country. Mr. Schofield’ 
pupil, Hyde Auld, baritone, has re- 
mained in Paris to study with Perier. 





Wisconsin Capital Raises Fund SALA ANNOUNCES 
“for Orchestra IMPRESSIVE PROGRAM 


for Orchestra 
Milan’s Opera Has Full List 


ADISON, WIS., Oct. 2.—The 
capital city of the State will 

for Coming Winter 

Span 


shortly have an orchestra through 
the energetic efforts of John L. 
Kind, who is chairman of a large 
committee raising funds. Orches- 
tra supporters have set a goal of 25—The season at La 


- . : MILAN, Sept. 
$5,000 to achieve their end, and the r, 


total is now past the $3 000 mark. Scala will be opened with “Dx Larios 
A dinner was held with 2?0 as a commemoration of the Verdi anni- 
> present in honor of Dr. Sigfrid versary. For the production now under 
: Prager, German orchestral leader preparation new settings are being 
who will conduct the new society. as «es eos 
: The celebration was also made a painted by eas arse “aby : . 
: féte for Mrs. Aubertine Woodward Two Italian novelties, as previously re- 
=: Moore, Madison musician of long ported, will be given: Arrigo Pedrollo =: 


: standing, who has just celebrated 
: her eighty-fifth birthday. A series 
of concerts for the new orchestra 
has already been planned by Dr. 


“Delitto e Castigo,” set to a librett 
by Forzano, based upon Dostoievsky’s 


novel, “Crime and Punishment.” and 


oervenssansnensenut 


Prager. He is now engaged in with scenery by Benois and Scaioli; and 
trying out a large number of ap- Carmine Guarino’s “La Dama di Chal 
plicants for positions. An orches- lant,” the opera which won an annual 


tra of symphonic proportions is governmental prize last vear 

intended. C. O. SKINROOD. On March 26 “Fidelio” will be given 
to celebrate the Beethoven centenary 
and the fiftieth anniversary of “Gio- 
conda” in a new setting by Magnoni. 
ne vol will be introduced to the 
bills. Restudied operas will be “Frei- 


Tollefsen Trio Looks 


Ahead to Considerable schiitz,” “Rosenkavalier Cy “AI ane et 
Barbe-ble ‘u. “Debora e Jaek 

Activities in America _ ,_'" the current repertoire will be giver 

Turandot,” “Nerone, “Be ris,” “Khovan- 

MCT china,” “Lohengrin,” “Tristan,” “Meis- 


tersinger,” “Chenier,” “Mephistophele,” 
“Aida,” “Ballo in Maschera,.” “Travi- 
ata,” “Trovatore,” “Rigoletto.” “Lucia,” 
“Amore dei tre Re,” “Tosca,” “Butter- 
fiy.” It is also proposed to repeat the 
Wagnerian er 

Toscanini will be assisted, as last year. 
by Panizza an d Ben tini as associate con 
ductors. Veneziani will 
rector of the poe and Forzano as 
stage manager. Operas of the German 
and Russian répertoire will be under the 
direction of Lert and Sanin, respec- 
tively. Caramba will design costumes 


mtinue as di- 





Barre Hill Has Many Bookings 


DetRoIT, Oct. 2.—Barre Hill, bariton 
has returned to this city after an e ight 
weeks’ vacation spent in northern Mich- 
igan, where he was busied with the 
preparation of programs for twenty- 
seven recital and concert engagements 
to be fulfilled this fall Among his ap- 
pearances will be a Kimba!! Hall recital 
in Chicago, Oct. 26, an appearance with 
the Detroit Symphony and a tour of 
the Southwest. He will also sing this 
month in Ann Arbor for the Michigan 
Federation of Music Clubs. 





A Week-End Party Near the Summer Abode 
of the Tollefsen Trio, “Orchard Point.” 
Centre Moriches, L. |. In the Group Are 
Henry G. Haines, Katherine Palmer, 
Meta Schumann, and Augusta Tollefsen 


The Tollefsen Trio has a very active 





season in prospect. It has played each which brought with it the coveted prize 

week during the summer from Station of a fine silver loving cup. 
, ; ' The Tallefeene hawe heen sueese - 
WHAP, and will continue at frequent Phe r Lersens have been summer resi 
dents of Centre Moriches, L. L., having 


intervals from that station. Besides 


= purchased the “Orchard Point House” 
this the Trio will be heard in connection fronting on Senekes Creek. 
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UNUSUAL CONCERTS WILL MARK “ART PILGRIMAGE” 


State and City Federations of Women’s 
Clubs to Present Two Events 
in Metropolis 


Two unusual events will mark the first 
American Art Pilgrimage, announced for 
Oct. 12 and 13, under the auspices of 
the New York State and the New York 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs. The 
first will be an American folk-song festi- 
val, to cover characteristic music of the 
past, primitive Indian and Negro- mel- 
odies, the different colonial periods, En- 
glish, French and Spanish, and ending 
with the newly discovered cowboy songs. 

This program will be presented by the 
Indian baritone, Ish-Ti-Opi; the Hallelu- 
jah Quartet, coached by J. Rosamond 
Johnson, in spirituals arranged by Mr. 


Johnson; Crystal Waters, soprano, in 
Kentucky mountain songs; Joanne de 
Nault, contralto, in Spanish and French 
colonial songs, and David Daca, singer 
of cowboy melodies. It will be presented 
in costume in Town Hall, on the after- 
noon of Oct. 12. 

The second program will be presented 
by four of the young American artists, 
being sponsored by the National Music 
League this year. These are Guiseppe 
Martino-Rossi, baritone, who sang this 
summer with the New York Philhar- 
monic at the Lewisohn Stadium; Marga- 
ret Hamilton, pianist; Marie Montana, 
soprano, an American girl who has sung 
in opera abroad and won recognition in 
America, and Lajos Shuk, ’cellist. This 
program will be given at the Grand Cen- 
tral Art Galleries, on the afternoon of 
Oct. 13. 








American program will be 


N 
A featured by Zeta V. Wood, so- 
prano, and the Manhattan Double 
Quartet, which has been organized 
and trained by her, in their Aeo- 


lian Hall concert of Oct. 23. The 
list will include spirituals, south- 
ern songs, Indian songs and others. 
Mme. Wood will give solos. Ida 
Bird is the accompanist. 


Rechlin Prepares For National Fall Tour 


Edward Rechlin, organist, has spent 
the summer in preparing for his na- 
tional fall tour—November and Decem- 
ber, preparing programs of music by 
Bach and his contemporaries. Mr. Rech- 
lin will cover the Middle-West States as 
far as Kansas. During the past six 
years, he has given over 350 recitals of 
these classic masters, an achievement 
somewhat unique in the organ world. 
During the summer, Mr. Rechlin ap- 
peared twice at the Philadelphia Expo- 
sition, in Ocean Grove, and recently 
dedicated a new organ in Catasauqua, Pa. 


“Giant Piano” Seen At Rivoli Theater 


The stage feature of the Rivoli Thea- 
ter this week is a novelty called “The 
Giant Piano,” in the devising and stag- 
ing of which John Murray Anderson and 
Nathaniel Finston, general music direc- 
tor, have collaborated. A_ technicolor 
scenic novelty, entitled “Blue Boy,” 
founded on the painting, has an orches- 
tral prelude. Henry B. Murtagh, the 
Rivoli organist, gives “How Many 
Times.” The Ritz Quartet is heard in 
vocal numbers. 





Mehan Pupil Praised at Fontainebleau 


Leroy Weil, young baritone who has 
studied for six years under Mrs. John 
Dennis Mehan of New York, closed the 
past season with a record of eighty pro- 
fessional engagements. During the sum- 
mer Mr. Weil entered the Fontainebleau 
School of Music and in the oral examina- 
tions was complimented on his accom- 
plishments, which earned him the high- 
est diploma of the School. 


FOR SALE—0OLD ITALIAN MASTER VIOLIN. 
INSPECTION BY APPOINTMENT. 
PHONE NEVINS 2777 





Gerhardt Sails to Spend Season in 
Europe 


Elena Gerhardt, lieder singer, who 
spent her vacation in America, sailed on 
Oct. 4 on the Reliance for Europe, where 
she will spend her second consecutive 
season in a long concert tour through 
eight countries. Miss Gerhardt is en- 
gaged to sing in practically every im- 
portant music center in Europe this sea- 
son. Her tour, opening on Oct. 27 in 
Dresden, includes a six-weeks’ tour in 
England, a seven-weeks’ tour of Ger- 
many and three weeks in Spain where 
she will appear three times with the 
Philharmonic in Madrid. This was Miss 
Gerhardt’s seventh consecutive summer 
in America and her vacation was spent 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Goldman on their estate in Upper Sara- 
nac Lake. The estate was formerly the 
summer camp of Otto H. Kahn. Miss 
Gerhardt said she played golf every day 
and greatly improved her game. 





Max Rosen to Begin Tour in Hollidays- 
burg 

Max Rosen, violinist, will inaugurate 
a lengthy concert tour on Oct. 8 when 
he appears in Hollidaysburg, Pa. This 
will be followed by recitals in Chambers- 
burg, Pa.; Worcester, Mass.; Quebec; 
Lancaster, Pa.; Greencastle, Ind.; Hast- 
ings, Neb.; Colorado Springs, Colo.; 
Helena, Mont.; Ogden, Utah, and two 
appearances as soloist with the Los 
Angeles Symphony. Mr. Rosen’s return 
tour will include numerous engagements 
in the Middle West, and will conclude 
with concerts in Red Springs and Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., and Rome, Ga. He 
will also make three appearances in New 
York, including his recital in Carnegie 
Hall on Nov. 22. 


Edlin Conducts Atwater Kent Orchestra 


Louis Edlin has accepted a post as con- 
ductor of the Atwater Kent Orchestra, 
which broadcasts over the WEAF chain 
of stations every Sunday evening. Mr. 
Edlin was formerly concertmaster of 
the Russian Symphony and also of the 
Cleveland Orchestra. For the past four 
years he has been the violinist member 
of the New York Trio. 


Louise Voccoli Heard at Reception 


Louise Voccoli, soprano, the wife of 
J. Shumsky-Mario, vocal teacher, was 
the soloist at a reception of the League 
of Women Voters, given in the Hotel 
Madrid on Sept. 29, when she was cor- 
dially received. Toni Voccoli was at the 
piano. Mme. Voccoli is also active as 
a teacher, sharing her husband’s Metro- 
politan studio. 





Arthur Shattuck to Make Tour Abroad 


A tour covering the principal cities 
of ten countries has been booked for 
Arthur Shattuck, American pianist. Mr. 
Shattuck will remain abroad until Oc- 
tober, 1927, returning then for the entire 
season. A number of important engage- 
ments for his American tour have al- 
ready been booked by his manager, Mar- 
garet Rice of Milwaukee. Mr. Shattuck 
was to open his tour in Belgium in the 
last week of September, playing in 
Liege, Ghent, Antwerp and Brussels be- 
tween Sept. 20 and 26. His itinerary for 
the rest of the autumn is as follows: 
Holland, Amsterdam, Sept. 30; The 
Hague, Oct. 1; Norway, Oslo, Oct. 15; 
Sweden, Stockholm, Oct. 10; Géteberg, 
Oct. 22; Denmark, Copenhagen, Oct. 26; 
Central Europe, Weimar, Nov. 2; Eisen- 


ach, Nov. 4; Hamburg, Nov. 12; Leipzig, 
Nov. 5; Dresden, Nov. 16; Berlin, Nov. 
18; Cologne, Nov. 22; Munich, Nov. 25, 
and Cassel, Nov. 28; Vienna, Dec. 3; 
Prague, Dec. 6; Budapest, Dec. 13 and 
14. Mr. Shattuck will visit Italy and 
France in January and February. In 
the former country he will play in Milan, 
Bologna, Sienna, Florence and Rome. 


SCHUMANN HEINK COMES 
EAST FOR JUBILEE TOUR 





Will Celebrate Fiftieth Anniversary of 
First Appearance At Age of Fifteen 


Returning to the east to begin her 
golden jubilee tour, in honor of her fif- 
tieth year on the concert stage, Ernes- 


tine Schumann Heink has arrived in 
New York from California, where she 
has been spending the summer at her 
Coronado Beach estate. She was ac- 
companied on the six-day trip across the 
continent by her daughter, Mrs. Charles 
E. Hilgartner. 

Mme. Schumann Heink, whose return 
to the Metropolitan Opera last March 
at the age of sixty-five was one of the 
outstanding events of the season, will 
make a new record this year and sing 
seventy concerts, it is announced by her 
manager, George Engles. Her engage- 
ments will include her farewell appear- 
ance with orchestra in New York when 
she sings with the New York Symphony 
in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 16 and 17. 

Her first concert will be on Oct. 4 in 
Wisconsin from where she will go 
throughout the Middle-West, Eastern 
and Southern States, climaxing this rec- 


ord with appearances again with the 
Metropolitan in March in Wagnerian 


roles. Her tour will be concluded at the 
end of April. 

The golden jubilee is the anniversary 
of Mme. Schumann Heink’s first concert 
in Gratz when, at the age of fifteen, she 
received her first laurels. Two years 
later she made her first appearance in 
opera in Dresden, followed by engage- 
ments in Hamburg, Berlin, and then to 
the Wagnerian shrine at Bayreuth from 
which her fame spread. From London’s 
Covent Garden, she came to the Metro- 
politan where she first sang on January 
9, 1899. Mme. Schumann Heink sang a 
benefit concert for the crippled children 
of Rest Haven in San Diego before offi- 
cially opening her season east of the 
Rockies. 





New York University Department To 
Give Song Répertoire Course 

The department of music education of 
New York University will offer a course 
in song répertoire this year, according to 
an announcement from Dr. Hollis Dann, 
professor of music education. The 
course will be given by Isidore Luck- 
stone, head of the vocal department, and 
will deal directly with standard song 
literature, both classical and modern. 
The attendance of the department of 
music education has trebled this last 
year. Two hundred regular students 
have already registered for the first 
semester. During the summer session 
there were 525 enrolled in the depart- 
ment. These students came from twenty- 
eight states, also from Canada and 
Panama. 





Louise Stallings Engaged by Colleges 

Louise Stallings, mezzo-soprano, is 
looking forward to an active season. On 
Oct. 27 she will sing a return engage- 
ment in the Connecticut State Agricul- 
tural College. Among her engagements 
later in the fall is that at Washington 
and Lee University on Nov. 8. On Dec. 
1 she appears before the Women’s Club 
of White Plains. Her Chicago début 
recital follows. Miss Stallings has re- 
turned from a tour of New England cov- 
ering a ten weeks’ period. 





Grace Hofheimer Announces New York 
Recital 


Grace Hofheimer, pianist and teacher, 
will give a recital in the Town Hall on 
Oct. 19. Her program will include 
works of Bach, Franck, Chopin, Tcherep- 
nin and de Falla. Miss Hofheimer is 
the author of a booklet on the theory of 
music for assisting students in funda- 
mentals, and has written piano numbers 
for beginners, which are published by 
Carl Fischer. 


2 » Activities Among Artists in America @ @ 


Russell Wragg, Pianist, 
Opens Own N. Y. Studio 
as Burnham Assistant 











Russell Wragg 


Russell Wragg, American 
and pianist, who has been associated 
with Thuel Burnham, noted pianist, for 
the past eight years as secretary, has 
now been added to Mr. Burnham’s staff 
of assistants as associate and prepara- 
tory teacher. 

Mr. Wragg has heard practically all 
of the many thousands of lessons given 
by Mr. Burnham during this time, many 
to virtuosi before the public, as well as 
innumerable solo master classes. He has 
also played all of the orchestral parts, 
on the second piano, in Mr. Burnham’s 
master classes in ensemble playing, in 
this way covering many times all of the 
standard concerti and modern novelties 
for piano and orchestra, also much of 
the two-piano literature. 

He has thus become versed in the prin- 
ciples of Mr. Burnham’s teaching, has 
written many articles embodying them 
in a number of leading musical maga- 
zines, and comes recommended by Mr. 
Burnham. 

Mr. Wragg has taken a studio apart- 
ment, directly adjoining Mr. Burnham’s 
own studios on Fifth Avenue. 

Besides frequent concerts and teach- 
ing, Mr. Wragg does considerable com- 
posing. Mr. Burnham has played a 
number of his piano compositions on 
tour, and other artists have performed 
his violin and piano works in public 
concerts. 

Mr. Wragg opened his studio on Oct 
1, and has already a good sized class 
enrolled, each member of which will 
have the added stimulus of being under 
Mr. Burnham’s partial guidance and of 
participating in all of the activities of 
the Burnham studios. 


composer 





Schola Leader to Have Dramatic School 
Classes in Voice Production 

Margarete Dessoff, head of the voice 
production department of the Institute 
of Musical Art, leader of its Madrigal 
Chorus, and one of this season’s conduc- 
tors of the Schola Cantorum, will have 
charge of the classes in voice production 
at the dramatic school department of the 
American Laboratory Theater, during 
the school’s fourth season, which opened 
on Oct. 4. 

Old Master’s Trio to Give Couperin 

Suite 

The Old Master’s Trio will give its 
annual concert in Aeolian Hall on Oct. 
15. The program is composed of Schu- 
mann’s Trio, Op. 63, the Bach Chaconne 
for violin alone, Couperin’s Suite for 
’Cello, and Weber’s Trio, Op. 63. The 
Couperin Suite was composed in 1725 
and is played with clavichord ac¢com- 
paniment. It has not been played in 
New York, so far as can be ascertained. 
The personnel of the Trio comprises 
Ella Backus-Behr, pianist; Michael 
Press, violinist, and Leo Schulz, ‘cellist. 
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From the Adele Rankin studio: 
Thomas Joyce, baritone, has closed a 
successful engagement with the Sesqui 
Freedom Show in Philadelphia, where 
he was leading baritone. Gertrude 
Secular, soprano, has been engaged for 
the New York company of “The Vaga- 
bond King.” Beatrice Hendricks will 
have the leading réle in a new play on 
Broadway in the latter part of October. 

* * * 


Perry Averill, teacher of singing, has 
moved his studios to another apartment 
in the same building at 215 West Ninety- 
first Street. He resumed lessons on 
Oct. 1. 

* ae * 

Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine has returned 
from a three months’ sojourn in the 
Near East and on the Continent. Ex- 
tensive travels and research of musical 
affairs in Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, 
Rumania, Hungary, Austria, and the 
latest French, Italian and Spanish edi- 
tions, absorbed much of her time. Mrs. 
Harrison-Irvine has again taken up her 
teaching activities in voice and piano at 
her studios and in the Benjamin School. 
She also acts as accompanist and coach. 

* * ca 


McCall Lanham, baritone and vocal 
teacher, gave a recital at his home on 
Sept. 28, in preparation for its repetition 
in the Chevy Chase School on Ocz. 3. 
Mr. Lanham began his activities at that 
institution on Oct. 1, and opened his 
Washington studio on Oct. 2. 

John C. Smith, bass of the Lanham 
studios, has been chosen soloist of the 
First Congregational Church, and Ray- 
mond G. Moore, also a Lanham pupil, 
will be baritone soloist at both services 
in the Church of the Convent. 

* * * 


The De Vere-Sapio studios reopened 
on Oct. 4. Olga Sapio, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sapio, following her joint re- 
cital tours with Beatrice Horsbough, 
violinist, and lately at Camp Kiniya, Vt., 
will teach piano and theory at the 
Sapio studios. Virginia Jokesch, a for- 
mer pupil of Miss Sapio’s, obtained a 
partial Bush Conservatory scholarship 
last fall and this season has. been 
awarded a full scholarship. She has 
also been granted a Juilliard Foundation 
fellowship. 

» @u2 

Mary Frances Wood, pianist, a pupil 
of Frank La Forge and Ernesto Bert- 
men, has been re-engaged to act as ac- 
companist and pianist with Florence 
Easton. This is the second season that 
Miss Wood has acted in this capacity. 

Mr. La Forge, composer and pianist, 
will assist Margarete Matzenauer in the 
Atwater Kent Radio Hour on Oct. 17. 
Mr. La Forge will be heard in several 
solo numbers as well as accompanying 
Mme. Matzenauer. 

Flora Toronti, coloratura soprano, has 
been engaged to sing with the Century 
Club in Cortland, N. Y., on Nov. 22, 
and with the Orpheus Club in Wilming- 
ton, Del., on Dec. 13. Miss Toronti has 
been heard on numerous occasions in 
and around New York. 

ca * ~ 

Frederick H. Haywood, teacher of 
singing, has opened his New York studio 
after a month spent vacationing on the 
Maine coast. From June 23 to July 28, 
Mr. Haywood taught at the Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester, N. Y., estab- 
lishing for him a record for summer 
work, teaching a full schedule five days 
a week, during the five weeks session. 
His work was devoted entirely to indi- 
vidual instruction and teachers’ normal 
classes, with a special class in song in- 
terpretation. Among the teachers who 
took the normal work, along with pri- 
vate lessons, were Melba H. Brustuen, 
Appleton, Minn.; Lulu Curtis, Canan- 
daigua, N. Y.; Frank E. Chaffee, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; D. M. Dawson, Wellsville, 
N. Y.; Mildred M. Elgin, Kent, Ohio; 
Mrs. L. B. Flynn, Retsof, N. Y.; Maude 
L. Gould, Old Town, Me.; Gertrude Hall, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Melvin Hemphill, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Edith M. Hoffman, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Mrs. A. L. Holcomb, 
Washington, Ga.; Florence Hartman, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Edith Jacobs, Newton- 
ville, Mass.; Grace Meloney, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa; A. G. Merriman, Toronto, 


Can.; David Mattern, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. ; Lewis Marsh, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Cyril Moss, Toronto, Can.; Consuelo 


Newton, North Chili, N. Y.; Thankful 
Spaulding, Rochester, N. Y.; Maude L. 
Thomas, Rockport, Mass.; Gertrude 
Thorne, Pittsfield, Me.; Ben Weaver, Ro- 


chester, N. Y.; Eva Wanamacher, Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 

During the winter season, Mr. Hay- 
wood will divide his time between his 
New York studio and the Eastman 
School, four days in New York, and 
Fridays and Saturdays in Rochester. In 
addition to the number of teachers, Mr. 
Haywood has among his active pupils 
many successful singing artists. Two 
New York recitals in Town Hall are al- 
ready announced for pupils, one a début. 

* * * 


Sergei Klibansky started his fall term 
with a “splendid class in quality as well 
as in quantity,” he reports. Among his 
pupils are Lottice Howell, Aimee Pun- 
shon, Helen Eastman, Edna Remsen, 
Mrs. Frank H. Harling, Louise Rohn- 
stadt, Helen Christie, Fannye Block, 
Vivian Hart, Mrs. J. F. McPherson, 
Adelina Baranyay, Elisabeth Rains, 
Anna Prinz, Helen Johan, Elizabeth 
Bloch, Anne Elliott, Ruth Witmer, 
Maria Kalla, Florenz Jenkins, Ada Cle- 
ment, Mrs. W. Coyle, Katharine Ray, 
Amelia Miller, Louise Smith, Rose 
Meyer, Myrtle Painter, Louise Johns, 
Edemae Dixon, Gertrude Hamilton, 
Marie Ellison, Ethel Remon, Virginia 
Goodbody, Helen Dawse, Helen Gribben, 
Ida Formoller, Alveda Lofgren, Emma 
Schwarz, Tessy Flowers, Emma Can- 
ada, Marie Louise Hubbard, Betty Loft, 
Susan Rolla, Emma _ Blithe, Sophie 
Burns, Ethel Bond, Helen Holstein, Mar- 
garet Reish, Tessie Rhinland, Emilie 
Meyer, Rose Penton, Edith Fuller, Marie 
Scholl, Dr. Eugen Schwarz, Tristan 
Woolf, Joseph Johann, George Dwyer, 
Edwin Bidwell, Paul Simons, Reginald 
Pasch, Friedrich Triber, Erwin Scott, 
Lois Sayer, Cyril Pitts, Eduard Blomer, 
Eddy Norman, Dr. Schumacher, Leon- 
ard Saxon, William Forster, James 
Smythe, Jules Levin and Leo Werber. 





Charles Naegele Gives Joint Recitals 


Charles Naegele, pianist, who opened 
the Stillington Concert Hall in Glouces- 
ter, Mass., in a joint recital with Efrem 
Zimbalist on Sept. 2, followed up this 
appearance with a joint recital with 
Rafaelo Diaz in Bedford Hills on Sept. 
16. On Dec. 14 he will add another in- 
teresting event to his joint appearances 
this fall, when he will divide the pro- 
gram with Mary Lewis in Fitchburg, 
Mass. On Nov. 11 Mr. Naegele will give 
his first New York recital of the season 
and on Jan. 5 plays a Boston recital in 
Jordan Hall. 


Augusta Cottlow Returns For Season of 
Teaching in New York 


After a summer spent on her hus- 
band’s silver fox ranch in Tivoli, N. Y., 
Augusta Cottlow, pianist, has returned 
to New York and resumed teaching in 
her apartment. It has been a busy sum- 
mer for Miss Cottlow. Among other ac- 
tivities, she came to the city one day 
each week, coaching teachers and young 
professional pianists who visited her 
from various parts of the country for 
advice and preparation of programs. 
Miss Cottlow, who is an ardent horticul- 
turist, lavished much care on the flowers 
that adorn the lawn of her country 
home, 





Ethel Cave-Cole Has Busy Schedule 


Ethel Cave-Cole, pianist and coach, 
has returned to her studio in the me- 
tropolis after a busy season in Bar Har- 
bor, Me., where she was heard as both 
pianist and accompanist, appearing in 
the latter capacity with many instru- 
mentalists and singers. Mrs. Cave-Cole 
has already an active season of sched- 
uled appearances in New York and 
nearby cities. Aside from her concert 
engagements she has a full schedule of 
coaching and teaching appointments. 





Carl V. Lachmund To Give Unusual 
Program 


A somewhat unusual program is 
promised by Carl V. Lachmund, pianist 
and teacher, for a Steinway Hall con- 
cert in November. Mr. Lachmund will 
include on his list several piano con- 
certos which he will play with string 
ensemble accompaniment. Some of his 
most talented pupils will appear. Mr. 
Lachmund has re-opened his studio and 
anticipates an active season. 





Shura Cherkassky Postpones Recital 
Date 

Shura Cherkassky, who is appearing 
as soloist with the New York Symphony 
in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 6, has post- 
poned his New York recital, which was 
scheduled for Nov. 3 to Dec. 13, in the 
same hall. 
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Augustus Stephen Vogt 

ToRONTO, Oct. 2.—Dr. Augustus Step- 
hen Vogt, director of the Toronto Con- 
servatory since 1913, died here recently. 
Dr. Vogt was born in Washington, 
Ont., Aug. 14, 1861. He studied at the 
New England Conservatory and later at 
the Leipzig Conservatory, where his 
masters were Reinecke and Jadassohn. 
From 1888 to 1892, he taught piano at 
the Toronto College of Music and, un- 
til 1913, at the Toronto Conservatory. 
In 1894, Dr. Vogt founded the celebrated 
Mendelssohn Choir which he conducted 
until 1917, and which quickly was recog- 
nized as one of the finest choral bodies 
not only in this country but in the world. 
He received the degree of doctor of music 
from the University of Toronto in 1917, 
and it was largely due to his efforts 
that the Conservatory was made a part 
of the University of Toronto, in 1919. 


Enrichetta Onelli 

Enrichetta Onelli, opera and concert 
soprano, and the wife of Edgar Scho- 
field, baritone, died in a hospital in New 
York on the 
morning of Oct. 
1. Mme. Onelli, 
who returned 
from a summer 
abroad, on Sept. 
28, was operated 
on that same 
night for a mas- 
toid condition, but 
complications set 
in which resulted 


name was Har- 
riette Wiswell 
was born in Glou- 
cester County, 
Va., but when a child went to live in 
Milwaukee, Wis. Her first vocal lessons 
were with Ernest Catenhausen at the 
age of seventeen. At the same time she 
was soloist in Emmanuel Presbyterian 
Church, Milwaukee, her father being solo 
baritone in the same choir. In 1907 she 
moved to Birmingham, Ala., where she 
opened a studio and also was soloist in 
the Church of the Advent. In October, 
1909, Mme. Onelli went to Paris, where 
she studied first with Bouhy and later 
with De Reszké. After several impor- 
tant concert engagements, she made her 
operatic début in the Teatro Regio ir 
Turin, April 18, 1910, as Micaela, in 
“Carmen.” She later sang leading lyric 
réles in Catania, Bari and Malta, and the 
following January at the Costanzi, in 
Rome, where she sang in ten perforn 
ances of Santuzza, under Mascagni’s 
baton. She was immediately engaged for 
a gala season in Mantua, where she sang 
Madeleine in “Andrea Chenier,” under 
Giordano’s baton. 

In March, 1911, Mme. Onelli joined the 





in her death. 
Mme. Onelli, 
whose maiden 


Quinlan Opera Company, singing lead- 
ing lyric roles in South Africa and Aus- 
tralia. Returning to England, she ap- 
peared with the same organization in 
the English Provinces and in Dublin. She 
returned to America in February, 1913, 
and was married to Mr. Schofield in New 
York, on May 4, of that year. She and 
Mr. Schofield were then heard on a 
Coast-to-Coast concert tour. She was 
engaged for the Royal Khedival Opera 
Company in Cairo and the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées in Paris, for 1914, but 
the war prevented the fulfilling of both 
engagements. She made operatic ap- 
pearances in various parts of the United 
States and was also heard extensively in 
concert. For the past few years her 
musical activities had been confined to 
teaching. Besides Mr. Schofield, she is 
survived by a daughter and a son by a 
former marriage. 


Henri Albers 


Paris, Sept. Albers, 
eminent operatic baritone, died here on 


Sept. 12. Mr. Albers, who 


Amsterdam in 1866, became a natural- 


27.— Henri 
was born in 


ized Frenchman. He was destined for 
a scientific career, but entered the Am- 
sterdam Conservatory instead. He made 
his début in his native city as Mephisto- 
phélés in “Faust” in Massenet 
heard him in Brusse!s and was so im- 
pressed with his singing that he invited 
him to come to Paris and later had him 
sing the réle of Hérod in his “Heéro- 
diade” when the work was revived in 
Antwerp. Albers was the first to sing 
Wotan in the French version of Wag- 
ner’s “Ring” when the Trilogy was 
given for the first time in France, in 
Lyons. He also was the first French 
Hagen and Hans Sachs. During the 
"Nineties, Mr. Albers sang in New Or- 
leans and was a member of the Metro- 
politan during the season of 1898. In 
1909, he became a member of the Opeéra- 
Comique, filling the post left vacant by 
Hector Dufranne. He was also heard 
frequently in Lyons, Vichy, Bordeaux 
and Aix. Besides his excellent singing, 
Mr. Albers was noted for his dramatic 
ability. 


1 ‘ 
isa. 


Alfred Erwin von Bary 


News has been received of the death 
in Europe of Alfred Erwin von Bary, 
operatic tenor. Mr. von Bary was a 
native of Malta, having been born at La 
Valetta, Jan. 18, 1873. He studied 
medicine at the University of Munich, 
but after his graduation his voice was 
discovered by Felix Mott] and he gave 
up medicine for the stage. He sang 
leading dramatic tenor réles at the Dres- 
den Opera from 1902 to 1912, and after 
that was a member of the Munich Opera. 
He appeared with much success in lead- 
ing roles at Bayreuth. 


Charles E. Nammack 


Dr. Charles Edward Nammack, one 
of the most universally known concert 
and opera patrons, and one of the staff 
medical advisers of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, died at his home in New 
York on Monday. Dr. Nammack, who 
was medical director of Bellevue Hos- 
pital and president of the Catholic Insti- 
tute for the Blind, was seventy-one years 
old. He was known to many artists and 


newspaper critics, and to an unusually 
large number of patrons of musical 
event 


William H. Cloudman 


William H. Cloudman, assistant for a 
number of years in the office of M. H. 
Hanson, concert manager, died suddenly 
at his home in New York on Sept. 25. 
Mr. Cloudman, who was in his forty-first 
vear, was a native of Elgin, Ill., where 
his father was connected with the well- 
known watch company. Mr. Cloudman 
was married several years ago and re- 
tired from business shortly after. He 
had been in health for some time 
previous to his death, and seriously ill 


ior several Weeks. 


Tina Filliponi 


Tina Filliponi, a young Italian pianist, 
heard in this country during the season 
of 1924-1925, died recently in Italy. She 
was regarded as one of Italy’s most 
promising younger artists 


ps 
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Painter Finds 
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By HELEN MILLER CUTLER 


Nicholas Brewer Tells of 
Doing Powell and Paderew- 
ski Portraits, of the Peculiar 
Inspiration Gleaned from 
Musical Models 


F the types that are a 
joy to the painter who 
looking for a good 
subject, musicians rank 
high among the prefer- 
ables. Their deeply emo- 
tional lives, their sensitiveness, the 
great inteliectuality of the best speci- 
mens of the musically gifted—all these 
qualities are limned in their features, 
reflected in their movements and man- 
ner. And such subtleties, with the 
challenge they fling at the painter 
who would catch them upon the 
canvas, are. enticements that the 
true artist looks for. They call upon the 
utmost responsiveness of his skill. 

Nicholas Brewer, American portrait 
painter, whom I met in Texas, is just 
such a painter. In his rooms in Beau- 
mont I caught him in a reminiscing 
mood, and soon he was talking about 
some musicians he had painted. 

“It was after Maud Powell came home 
from her great tour of South Africa in 
1905, giving forty concerts in a couple 
of months, that I met her in New York 
and decided to paint her,” he said. “For 
years I had been following accounts of 
her career with great interest, because 
next to art I love music. But I had never 
dreamed of her as the subject of a fine 
canvas—not until I saw her strong face 
with its distinctive features, her fine 
silky’ hair piled high, and her stately 
figure. There was something very queen 
ly about Maud Powell. Perhaps it wa 
the result of her playing for all of the 
crowned heads of Europe, from Edward 
of England to the Czar of Russia. 
Everywhere she went she had been en- 
tertained by the nobility, and it had un- 
doubtedly left its marks of super-refine 
ment upon her. 
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“When I told her what an honor |! 
considered it to paint so fine a violinist, 
she laughed and said sincerely, ‘I am 
surprised to find you as ignorant as the 
rest. Why, my dear Mr. Brewer, I am 
so far from perfect that it is appalling 
to me.’ And that was when she was at 
the height of her career, following her 
great in Leipzig, Paris, New 
York, London and every great city of 
the world. She had been modest about 
her genius since her childhood and that 
modesty remained with her until he 
death a few years back. No matter how 
gloriously the critics praised her, her 
head was never turned. 

“And one could see 
face. I have tried to paint it into the 
portrait. Maud Powell was very easy 
to paint because her features were so dis 
tinctive and she had such perfect pois¢ 
that she could sit without moving for an 
hour. She lacked utterly the nervous 
temperament of so many artists. In or 
der to get the full vitality of her eyes, 
I would ask her questions about peopl 
whom she liked and watch her eyes 
and scinti illate. Once I asked her to tell 
me about her old master, Joachim. 

“*T shall always remember his quiet. 
staunch and upright ways,’ she replied 
‘He was so kind and and franl 
Oh, how I hate the superficial diplomacy 
and insincerity and gruffness of many 
apparently ll bred people of the Twen 
tieth Century! It is that sincerity which 
impressed me upon my recent trip 
through South Africa. Oh, Mr. Brewer. 
you would lov have painted some of 
those neonls There oO my} 
ter in their f 
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Powell became quite 
talk to Mr. Bri ver. 
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ins, 
“al in 
gave me a new view of life 
which I think brought a new 
my playing. A musician must study hu 
manity before he can accomplish big 
things. All master musicians must be 
first of all psychologists, just 
peare was in literature. First it is nec 
essary to retire into ourselves and test 
our knowledge by the experiences of our 
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Ignace Jan Paderewski and Maud Powell as Interpreted in Oils by Nicholas R. Brewer, 


own souls. Would it were possible for all 
of us, before we attempt to sound the 
depths of inspired beings, to retire into 
solitude and study music by studying 
ourselves.” 


Studied Human 


Maud Powell’s father was a literary 
man, and that undoubtedly accounts for 
the fact that she spent all her spare time 
reading and studying human nature. 
Her death in 1920 from a nervous break- 
down was a shock to Mr. Brewer, inas- 
much as he had found her so calm and 
lacking in nerves fifteen years earlier. 

When Mr. Brewer painted Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, it was following the pian- 
ist’s long absence from the concert stage 
and immediately after his return to this 
country to prepare himself for another 
tour. The artist visited him at his home 
in Paso Robles, Cal., where he posed in a 
white suit on a late summer Sunday. His 
mind was at that time filled with little 
but thoughts of his struggle in Poland, 
and he told Mr. Brewer many interesting 
things about the conditions there. 

“But they would not be of 


Nature 


interest 


now,” said Mr. Brewer, 
including Mr. Paderewski, 

get the war. There were just or 
things about which the pian 
laugh, however. He was tellin 
instance, about his struggle 
the Conference when he was 
He felt like a boy whose mother 
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to do one thing and whose father 
the opposite. 

‘“*We don’t want you t 
ing!’”’ Lloyd George had 

oe | 
ing!’”’ Clemenceau 

“*What could I! 
shrugged his shoulders and 
crossed his serious face 
attempt t6 catch the smile in 
trait, for there was much 
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Maud Powell, he 
turning in his chair 
at me. 

“So the next day I 
accompany me and engag 
ewski in conversation fen an 
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American Portraitist 


rably, and from that moment on I hag J 
further difficulties.” ‘ 
Mr. Brewer says that the reason h¢ 
likes to paint musicians is because of the 
shape of their heads. a 
“One can always tell a real musician,’ 
he said, “by the head, the way in whic 
it sits on the neck, its shape and its sure 
face contour. Once, for instance, t 
isited an Indian reservation and was 
g about a good subject to paint# 
ling Glories’ was presented to mem 
the first thing I said to him was 
yu are musical are you not?’ r 
‘I sing,” he replied. 
“And I learned that he was the prin is 
ipal in a mission play which involvediil 
considerable He was a wonder-@ 
ul subject—never moved an eyelash fo 
urs. Indians are renowned not only 
r their ability but their habit of stand-f 
pt ing still for endless time. Hands 
and feet apart, they will standg 
the distant landscape, as ifff 
on the nearing end of their 
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AWARDS FOR MUSIC 


and Artists 
Distinctions in 
France 

Sept. 24.—The Ministry of Pub- 
Instruction has recently made a num- 


Compose 
Given 


rs 


PARIS, 


ber of appointments and in 
of the Le 
musical artists. 

The grade of Chevalier has been given 
to André Gailhard, Gustave Samazeuilh, 
Jules Mazellier, M. Garnier and M. 
Oberdoeffer, composers; Gabriel Dubois 
tage director at the Opéra-Comique, and 
M. Gueniffey, professor of music at 
Tulle. 

Of these 
prominent 
poser, He is 
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te 1 ; 
tary LO 


promotions 


the ranks d’Honneur to 


gion 


Samazeuilh has long been 
an able critic and com 
known the biographer 
and has served in the post of 
the Société Nationale de 
His orchestra and piano works 
have been performed widely. 
M. Gailhard has contributed 
ing music for the stage. His 
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incidental 





Dresden Opera Records “Turandot” 


DRESDEN, Sept. 28.—The cast for the 
Dresden Opera’s production of “Turan- 
dot” and part of the orchestra left on 
Sunday for Berlin, under the leadership 
of Fritz Busch, in order to have a rec- 
ord made of the entire opera. 


IN LEGION OF HONOR 


score for a Chinese tale created 
ble attention at its premiére in 
Mazellier has come to atte 
last few years the 
“Matinées d’Amour” us 
for production this winter at 
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LONDON, 
tional Opera ‘¢ 
eral interesting 
tumn tour, w! 
Sept. 20 with t 
Muliings, Miriam 
Willis, and Herbs t 

Eugéne Goossens, 
ducted since the Beecl 
will again take up the 
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STOCK HOLM, 
of Beethoven will 
holm by a series of 
ances on March 24 to 
will be a production of 
Royal Opera, and three <« 
which the Third, Fifth and Nir 
phonies, the “Missa Solemnis” 
Violin Concerto will be 
Kurt Falkenthal’s leadership. 
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spot Mr. Brewer has nowll 
a beautiful home and is 
is fall to spend the rest 
life writing his biography, his ar 
rin ‘and his philosophy off 
he will continue to paintJ 
ically. For among hist 
raits are those of Henry 
J vee Jefferson, the ac- 
por rbilt family, the Oelrichs, 
] Governor Sprague, 
governor of Rhode 
Anglin, Ellen Beach 
Pierce Butler of the 
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Is Conferred on Adrian 
Beecham 
25. Adrian 
» son of Sir 
the de- 
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Univer 
Beecham, wi 
years of age, ha 
tten four operas, one 
‘ The Merchant of 
was produced four years 
has recently completed a 
based en “Love’s La- 
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